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OZARK SUPERSTITIONS 
BY VANCE RANDOLPH. 


No really adequate investigation of the Ozark superstitions has ever 
been carried out. I wrote a short paper! on the subject myself in 1927, 
and Mr. Charles Morrow Wilson? contributed a brief discussion to the 
1930 Folk-Say. Later on I published a preliminary study of Ozark 
witchcraft®, and included a somewhat amplified version of my 1927 
paper in a recent book‘, while Mr. Fred W. Allsopp® referred briefly to 
the material in his Folk-Lore of Romantic Arkansas. These five titles, 
together with some excellent newspaper articles by Mr. Otto Ernest 
Rayburn® and Miss Celia Ray’, make up the entire literature of the 
subject, as far as I know. The present paper consists of additional items 
which have recently come to my attention. 


MOUNTAIN MEDICINE 


A large number of these hill-country folk-beliefs are concerned with 
outworn notions of physiology, hygeine and therapeutics. No matter 
what his ailment, a sick man must never be moved from one bed to 
another. If he must be taken to another room or another building, the 
bed and bedding must be transferred also. Some hillfolk take this matter 
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very seriously indeed, and put themselves to a great deal of trouble and 
expense because of it. 

A goitre is said to be reduced by applying the two halves of an apple, 
after which the patient eats one half and buries the other half in a 
cemetery. Some people contend that the part buried must be put into 
the coffin of a friend of the opposite sex, with whom the patient had 
been intimate! Goitre is also treated with a poultice made from a plant 
called Job’s Tears, but I have never been able to get any definite in- 
formation about this method. 

The disease called milk-leg is said to be cured by binding the “‘pup-bag 
of a bitch dawg”’ on the affected part, and wearing it for seven days. The 
best remedy for “inflammation of th’ bowels’? — which the local M. D. 
tells me usually means appendicitis — is a poultice of hot fried onions, to 
be renewed every thirty minutes. For rectal troubles the hillman favors 
a salve made by boiling bittersweet berries in lard; sometimes, however, 
he simply sews a dried piece of sheep’s intestine to the tail of his shirt. 
For insomnia, one has only to put a handful of jimson-weed leaves into 
each shoe, and set the shoes under the bed with the toes pointing toward 
the nearest wall. 

Mountain healers claim to cure asthma by boring a hole in a black-oak 
tree, exactly on a level with the top of the patient’s head, and then 
putting a lock of the sufferer’s hair into the hole. As soon as the hair 
grows out to replace the missing lock, the disease is cured. 

A boar’s tusk carried in the pocket is said to relieve toothache. If the 
bad tooth is on the right side, carry the tusk in the right-hand pocket; 
if on the left, carry it in the left-hand pocket. Another method of 
treating toothache is to tie knots in a string, one knot for every tooth 
which does not ache. But the boaz’s tusk treatment is more widely 
used, and serves a double purpose, since the carrying of a boar’s tusk is 
also believed to protect the carrier against venereal disease. 

The hillman tries to avoid looking directly at a person with sore eyes, 
fearing that his own eyes may be affected. A weed called eye-bright is 
used for all minor eye trouble, and the tail of a live black cat, held so as 
to touch the patient’s eyelid, is the best treatment for cataract. When 
a foreign body gets into the eye, just press a big white button against 
the eyelid and wink repeatedly; the object which is causing the trouble 
will pass out through one of the holes on the button. 

The dirty water from a blacksmith’s tub, in which hot horse-shoes, 
have been tempered, is famous as a lotion for a spotted or muddy com- 
plexion. Many girls remove freckles by rubbing the face with a boy baby’s 
diaper, wet with fresh urine. Some of the most popular treatments are 
kept secret, for one reason or another. Only the other day I made some 
complimentary remark to a girl about her complexion, and she started 
to sing the praises of a new cosmetic she had brewed out of beet-tops, 
when suddenly she stopped short with the remark that if she told anybody 
the spell would be broken and the charm wouldn’t work! 
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Never part your hair with a comb that haf! touched the head of a 
corpse, and never comb your hair by artificial Sight; if you do either of 
these things, the hair will turn white and fall ou#!: If one must use a comb 
after dark, it should be done in a dark room, offput of doors. Don’t have 
your hair cut in the dark of the moon, or it wil lose its life and lustre. 
Sage tea restores gray hair to its natural cone and keeps it in good 
condition. Sap from wild grape-vines is alsc ‘4 marvelous hair tonic. 
One mountain girl of my acquaintance places Mlock of her hair under a 
stone in a running stream, in the belief that th@water will make her hair 
glossy and attractive. { 

A copper ring or ornament, or a piece of s.eet copper carried next 
the skin, is the Ozarker’s favorite treatment for rheumatism. I have seen 
old men with long pieces of copper wire wound round their ankles, under 
their socks. In the early days it is said that the telegraph companies 
had considerable difficulty with hillfolk who cut off pieces of telegraph 
wire for this purpose. Some people contend, however, that an ordinary 
brass finger ring works just as well as the copper. Others carry a buckeye 
or a piece of potato in the pocket, and one woman told me that a buzzard’s 
feather worn in the hair “‘dcne more good than twenty year o’ doctorin’.”’ 
The grease from skunks or civet-cats or rattlesnakes, mixed with green 
peppermint leaves, is highly recommended by some hillfolk. It is said 
that the fat of a male wildcat is best of all, but wildcats are not so easy 
to obtain now as they once were. I have been told that a bath in a 
flowing stream before daybreak on Easter morning will cure the most 
stubborn case of rheumatism, but none of my neighbors have ever tried 
this remedy, as far as I can find out. 

There is an old saying to the effect that no man ever dies with a buckeye 
in his pocket, and everybody knows that an epileptic is benefited by 
“packin’ a flint-rock’’. A green penny carried in a sack round the neck is 
a favorite remedy for consumption, a bullet hung at the throat cures 
catarrh, and a nutmeg worn in the same manner nearly always relieves 
the pains of neuralgia. Children wear little bags of camphor to prevent 
meningitis and infantile paralysis, and women tie red yarn strings about 
their abdomens to cure the cramps. A child’s teething period is made 
much easier by rubbing butterfly eggs on the throat, or by a silver coin 
hung on a string, but better than either of these is a fresh mole’s leg hung 
round the neck. A persistent headache may be “‘cunjured off’’ by putting 
a lock of one’s hair under a rock, and not mentioning either the headache 
or the treatment for seven days. Placing a white bone button in the 
sufferer’s mouth is said to be beneficial, too, and some people get relief 
by turning their beds end for end. 

I once met a very old man on the road in Stone County, Arkansas, 
wearing a string of large red glass beads. I asked five or six of his 
neighbors about it, and they all told me that he wore the beads as a 
remedy for nosebleed. ‘‘Oh yas, I reckon it works all right,” said one 
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young fellow in answer to my question, “‘but I’d ruther have nosebleed 
as t’ pack them fool beads all th’ time!” 

Many hillmen cure chills by placing an axe under the patient’s bed, 
and prevent nightmares by keeping a butcher-knife under the piliow. 
Chickenpox is treated by bringing a hen and chickens into the house and 
making them walk over the patient’s body as he lies in bed. If one is 
troubled with corns or bunions he has only to turn his shoes upside down 
at night. The blood of a black dog is a sure cure for smallpox, and a 
man who is struck by lightning can be resuscitated by rolling him in mud 
and water. A tongue-tied child may be cured instantly by making him 
drink rain-water out of a new bell. To relieve hiccoughs, just stand on 
one leg and cry: “‘Hick-up, stick-up, lick-up, hick-up”’ three times without 
pausing for breath. To remove a felon, run seventeen times around the 
house on a cold night without inhaling. If you step on a nail, wash the 
nail carefully and put it away in a dry place, and the wound will heal 
rapidly. In dressing knife cuts or gunshot wounds, always put a little 
of the salve or antiseptic on the weapon which caused the injury, in order 
to prevent blood poison. Swallow a hair of the dog that bit you, and the 
wound will heal nicely. One way to cure boils is to rub a greasy string 
with a rusty nail, and hang it on the door. A girl can cure her chapped lips 
by kissing the middle rail of a five-rail fence, but it is well to put a little 
lard on the lips also. When a child has colic the mother walks three steps 
backward, and then gives it a drink of water from a brass thimble. 

The madstone treatment for rabies was once popular in many parts of 
the United States, and is still well known in the Ozarks. The madstones 
I have seen are porous, and resemble some sort of volcanic ash, but the 
natives all claim that they were taken from the entrails of deer. There 
are not many of these stones in the country now, and they are handed 
down from father to son — I have never heard of one being sold. No 
charge is made for using the stone, either, although the patient may 
make the owner a present if he likes. I have never seen the madstone in 
actual use, but they tell me that if the dog was really mad the stone sticks 
fast to the wound and draws the “‘pizen’” out. After a while the stone 
falls off, and is placed in a vessel of warm milk, which immediately turns 
green. The stone is then applied to the wound again, and so on until it 
no longer imparts a green color to the fresh milk. Practically every old- 
time hillman believes that if the madstone is applied soon enough, and 
sticks properly, the patient will never suffer from rabies, even if the dog 
was mad. When a valuable foxhound belonging to one of my friends was 
bitten by a supposedly rabid dog, the owner fed him great quantities of 
wild garlic mixed with raw meat, and it is said that the same treatment is 
used with human beings if no madstone is available. One old man told 
me that in his opinion the garlic is even better than the madstone, pro- 
vided it is used immediately. 

If a small child has a fit, strip him instantly, and make him walk home 
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naked. It is said that this treatment reaiiy does * some remarkable 


cures, — at least, it makes the child have his fjjs at home thereafter! 
For a ‘‘misery in th’ back’’ a friend of mine alway waits till he hears the 
first whippoorwill call in the evening, then lies (Mwn on the ground and 
rolls over three times. If your ‘‘misery”’ is in theffide, just pick up a flat 
stone, spit on the under side of it, and then repé@ice it exactly as it was 
before. Jimson-weed, placed in the crown of cthat, is said to protect 
the wearer from sunstroke or apoplexy. The sh¢ ll of a black walnut is 
supposed to represent the human skull, and tbe meat is supposed to 
resemble the brain, therefore people who show sigiis of mental abberration 
are encouraged to eat walnuts. When a child’s tooth is extracted, he is 
told that a fine new gold tooth will grow in its place within a week, 
provided only that he refrains in the meantime from probing the cavity 
with his tongue! 

There are many ‘“‘yarb teas’ for internal use, and most hillmen seem 
to feel that the more bitter a tea is, the more effective as a medicine. 
Horsemint tea is indicated in cases of severe and persistent bellyache, 
and for rectal worms in children. A tea made of bloodroot or tetter-weed 
is used in the treatment of a skin disease called t--tter. Onion tea is good 
for “‘wind on th’ stummick’’, whiteoak bark for constipation, ragweed 
for diarrhea, tansy for female troubles, maple-leaf tea for hives, and so on. 
One must remember, too, that all of these internal medicines are most 
effective if taken when the moon is waning. 

Some of the old granny-women still administcr gunpowder and water 
to women in labor, believing that it stimulates the muscular contractions 
which expel the child. I am told that snuff, taken into the nostrils, has 
a similar effect. Oil made from pig’s feet is somehow used in cases of 
difficult childbirth, also. 

Stiff joints are treated with a grease made by putting dead fishworms 
in a bottle and hanging it up in the sun — a horrible, stinking mess it is, 
too. Big black ants are dried and powdered and mixed with lard; this is 
rubbed on the legs of babies who are slow in learning to walk, or who 
seem to be weak in the legs. Many hillfolk put goose-grease or sweet-oil 
into their ears to relieve earache; others use human urine in the same way, 
though it is said that mule’s urine is best of all. If the pain is caused by 
a bug getting into the ear, however, one has only to pour water into the 
other ear, and the insect will be washed out immediately. The fat found 
on rabbit’s kidneys in the Fall is said to be a specific for sexual debility ; 
I have known several old men who obtained large quantities of this fat 
from rabbit-trappers, and claimed great things for it. A tea made from 
snake-root is another powerful aphrodisiac, according to the wise men 
of the mountains, but it seems to upset the stomach if large doses are 
taken. 

Warts are very common among the hill people, and very numerous also 
are the methods and “‘sleights’’ for removing them. One has only to hold 
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a hailstone against the wart — as soon as the hailstone melts the wart 
begins to fall away. If no hailstone is at hand, just wet your finger and 
draw a ring around the wart, and then make sure that your hand doesn’t 
get wet again for twenty-fours hours. Some hillfolk remove warts 
simply by touching them during a thunder shower, the theory being 
that if you are touching the wart at the exact moment when a thunder- 
bolt strikes the earth, the wart will drop off in a few days. Other people 
rub the wart with a string, or with a stolen dishrag, which is then buried 
in the earth; as the string or the dishrag decays, the wart gradually 
disappears. Rubbing gravel against a wart and throwing the gravel into 
a running stream seems to work equally well. One old healer told me that 
he always blindfolded the “warty feller’, fastened a bit of cloth on the 
wart, and turned him around seven times; then he buried the cloth in 
the ground, and very seldom did the wart last more than three or four 
days thereafter. Some prefer to take a green stick, cut as many notches 
as one has warts, and hang the stick up where the rain falls on it. One old 
lady just lets her warts alone till she happens to dream of a man, then 
seeks this man out and induces him to spit some tobacco-juice on a penny; 
after rubbing the wart with the penny she gives it to the man, and as soon 
as he spends the coin the wart drops off. Still other hillfolk squeeze a 
drop of blood out of each wart on a grain of corn, and feed the corn toa 
red rooster. Lacking a red rooster, one has only to rub nine beans on the 
wart, and then throw the beans, one at a time, over the right shoulder. 
Warts may also be disposed of by hiring some boy to take them; simply 
give the boy a penny or a nickel per wart, and they pass almost immedi- 
ately to the person who accepts the money. Another way to “‘pass’’ a wart 
is to spit on it, rub a bit of paper in the spittle, fold the paper up and 
throw it in the road; the wart inevitably passes to the first person who 
picks up the paper and unfolds it. There are other methods of removing 
warts — many others. Some of them I have described in a previous 
article, while the details of others are unprintable. 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT SEX 

Another very large class of Ozark superstitions includes many odd 
beliefs about sexual matters, ranging from the forecasting of weddings to 
the proper care of children in childbirth. The items which follow are 
supplementary to a more exhaustive discussion of these matters in a 
previous paper. 

Groups of unmarried women at quilting-bees used to shake up a cat 
in the newly completed quilt, and then stand around in a big circle as the 
animal was suddenly released. The theory was that the girl toward whom 
the cat jumped would be the first of the company to catch a husband. 
At other times the quilters would wrap an engaged girl up in the new 
quilt and roll her under the bed, but the exact significance of this proce- 
dure has never been explained to me. 
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When three candles or lamps are accidenially pyiced in a row, it means 
that there will soon be a marriage in the family. ; If four people happen 
to ‘shake hands crossways’’ a wedding is also to Le expected. A butterfly 
in the house, or a bee in a woman’s shoe, or the’accidental dropping of 
three pans at once are also wedding signs. When a woman inadvert- 
ently puts two knives or two forks together <* one plate, she knows 
that someone who sits at the table that day wil! be married before the 
year is out. A hill girl who hears a mockingbird sing after dark often 
hastens to put on a man’s hat, since this means that she will be happily 
married shortly. When a young girl knocks over a chair in the presence 
of persons not friendly to her, she abandons all decorum and leaps 
wildly to set it up again; any malicious individual nearby may begin 
to count inaudibly as the chair jalls, and the rumber of counts made 
before the chair is picked up represent the number of years which must 
elapse before the poor girl’s marriage. ‘ite girl who rides a mule, or acci- 
dentally steps over a broom, will either make an unfortunate marriage 
or no marriage at all. If she spills water in her lap it means that her mate 
will be a drunkard, and if she finds a crooked stick or a broken feather in 
her hair she will marry a most unsatisfactory man. 

There are many other ways in which a mountain girl may learn the 
identity and characteristics of her future husband. One maiden lady of 
my acquaintance always looks into a well at high noon on the first day 
of May, expecting to see the face of her husband-to-be reflected in the 
water. Some say that a girl should look into the spring before breakfast 
on May day, and see not only her future mate but also the children which 
she is to have by him. Many a girl checks this latter information by 
skipping flat stones on the surface of a stream, believing that the largest 
number of skips represents the largest number of children it is possible 
for her to have. I have also heard that breaking an egg into a cup of 
water renders it just as effective as either the well or spring, provided 
always that the thing is done on May 1, but this latter procedure seems 
to be less well known. 

Another method is to spread a wet cloth in a corufield on the last 
day of April; when the cloth dries next morning the wrinkles will spell 
the name of one’s future mate. Or, a girl may put a live snail in a glass 
fruit-jar over night; the initials of the man she is to marry will be 
outlined in the snail’s slimy track. An old woman once told me that if 
a girl counts nine stars each night for nine consecutive nights, on the 
ninth night she will inevitably dream of her husband-to-be. A simpler 
method is to stare very hard at the brightest star in sight, and wink three 
times; this produces the dream on the first night, and gets the same 
result with much less expenditure of time and energy. Some girls divine 
their future marital adventures by what is called cancellation; they write 
down their own names with those of their boy-friends, and cancel out 
identical letters, shouting ‘‘false, true, false, true’? the while. This 
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cancellation business is a bit more complicated than appears at first 
sight, however, and I have never been able to understand exactly how it 
works. 

Some folk name two appleseeds for a boy and a girl, and drop them 
on a hot fire-shovel; if the seeds move closer together, the boy and girl 
will marry, but if the seeds spring apart, the boy and girl will separate. 
The same thing can be done somewhat less romantically with hog- 
bristles. Appleseeds are also used by a girl to see which of her lovers 
she should accept; she names a seed for each lover, moistens the whole 
lot and sticks them on her forehead. The seed which adheres longest 
represents the most ardent and persistent of her admirers, and the one 
who will make the most satisfactory husband. Sometimes she plucks a 
cockleburr, names it for her lover, and throws it against her skirt — if it 
sticks, she knows that her lover will prove true. It is easy to ascertain the 
future bridegroom’s occupation by counting buttons on the girl’s clothing 
— rich man, poor man, beggar-man, thief, doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
chief — but this does not seem to be taken very seriously except by very 
small girls. A widow who laughed at this and similar items, calling them 
childish superstitions, always used to put fovr-leaved clovers into her 
shoes to attract a rich suitor, and shamelessly kissed her thumb when she 
stumbled, in obedience to the following rhyme: 


Stub your toe, 
Kiss your thumb, 
You'll see your beau 
’Fore bedtime comes. 


Besides the various love potions and charms which I have described 
elsewhere, Ozark girls sometimes carry little wasp nests in the belief that 
they somehow attract men. These objects are usually pinned to the 
lady’s undergarments — if she wears any undergarments. It is said that 
if a girl steals the band from a man’s hat and makes a garter of it, the 
original owner will fall in love with her at once. Yellow garters are very 
popular, as they attract men to the wearer, and even render them faithful 
to her. For a married woman to wear yellow garters is not so good, 
however — it indicates that she is interested in men other than her hus- 
band. Many a mountain girl conceals dried turkey-bones about the room 
in which she meets her lover, or even secretes them in her clothing, in the 
belief that they will render him more amorous. I once heard some village 
loafers “greening” a young chap because some turkey-bones had been 
found behind the cushions of his rattletrap Ford, the supposition being 
that they had been placed there by girls who had ridden with him. 

Mountain girls sometimes sew a lock of their own hair into the hem 
of another girl’s wedding dress, or thread a fine needle with a single hair 
which is theu sewn into some inconspicuous part of the bride’s outfit. 
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Exactly what sort of “‘cunjur” this is I can’t say, but it somehow benefits 
the owner of the hair at the poor bride’s expense. I know of one girl who 
examined her wedding garments very carefully, to make sure that the 
women who helped make the dress had not surreptitiously sewn some of 
their hair into it. 

The color of a bride’s dress is important, of course, and every hill girl 
knows the little rhyme: 


If when you marry your dress is red, 
You’ll wish t’ Gawd that you was dead; 

If when you marry your dress is white, 
Ever’thing will be ali right. 


There are similar verses about the other colors, but they seem to be 
taken less seriously somehow: 


Marry in green, 
Ashamed t’ be seen. 


Marry in brown, 
Move into town. 


Marry in blue, 
Always be true. 


Marry in yeller, 
Ashamed of her feller. 


Marry in black, 
Very bad luck. 


This brings us to another old-time verse, which deals with the signif- 
icance of eye-color in women: 


If a woman’s eyes are gray, 

Listen close whut she’s got t’ say; 

If a woman’s eyes are black, 

Give her room an’ plenty o’ track; 
If a woman’s eyes are brown, 

Never let your own fall down; 

If a woman’s eyes are green, 

Whup her with a switch that’s keen; 
If a woman’s eyes are blue, 

She will always be true to you. 
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To marry while the wild hawthorn or red-haw is in bloom would be 
very bad luck indeed; although it has been adopted as the official state 
flower of Missouri, there are hundreds of citizens in the southern part of 
the state who would not touch the accursed blossom on a bet, and who 
regard it as an evil omen. It is best to have a wedding ring made to order, 
or to purchase it from a mail-order house, because the ordinary ‘‘store- 
boughten” ring may have absorbed bad luck from someone who has 
tried it on in the store. Once on bride’s finger, the ring must not be 
removed for seven years. A bride is often reminded to thrust out her 
right foot first as she turns away from the preacher after the ceremony, 
since it is very bad luck to begin one’s married life on the left foot. A 
handful of mustard-seed is sometimes thrown after a newly married 
couple; this is never commented upon, and I have been unable to find 
out anything about its significance. Another old-time notion is that the 
newlywed who falls asleep first after the wedding will be the first one of 
the couple to die; this is very widely credited in some sections, although 
it is not often mentioned or discussed. 

It is a common belief that in certain families the husband falls ill 
when the wife becomes pregnant. One man told me that his wife had six 
children, and that on each occasion he vomited every day, and so on. 
The midwife confirmed his story, as did a local physician who was 
familiar with the case. This man’s wife was much pleased, thinking that 
her husband’s suffering indicated the depth of his affection for her, and 
somehow made her pregnancy easier. ‘“My man he allus does my pukin’ 
for me,” she told the neighbors proudly. Such a situation is not rare 
enough to cause much comment, and is referred to as a sort of joke on 
the husband. 

The superstitions connected with pregnancy and childbirth are very 
numerous, but many of them have been recorded in the papers to which 
I have referred at the beginning of this article. Only the other day I 
was told that if a child is conceived in the Winter, the mother will have 
chills; if it is conceived in the Summer, she will have “‘hot flashes’. 
A pregnant woman must not look at a dead body, since this might cause 
her baby to be born dead; women in the early months of pregnancy 
sometimes attend funerals, but always take elaborate care not to look 
directly at the corpse, even if it is that of a near relative. Many people 
believe that a mother must rot be bathed, or her bedding changed, for 
at least nine days after the child is born. Some hill-country mothers eat 
great quantities of sorghum, in order to insure a good rich milk for the 
child. Many Ozark women nurse their children for very long periods; 
one young mother told me that a woman cannot become pregnant again 
until her child is weaned, adding that she certainly intended to nurse her 
own offspring as long as possible! 
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WEATHER SIGNS 


Signs and superstitions about the weather are naturally important 
to a people who live by tilling the soil, and are taken very seriously by 
the older generation in the Ozarks. Numerous rain-signs are based upon the 
activities of animals. If many rabbits areseen in the road, ifhawksscream 
more often than usual, if rattlesnakes suddenly become extraordinarily 
abundant and active, if owls hoot in the daytime, if flies and mosquitoes 
swarm about the house, the hillman expects a shower within a few hours. 
If chickens spread their tail-feathers and oil them conspicuously, it will 
rain very soon. If chickens and other fowls are seen feeding in the fields 
during a shower, the rainy weather will last for at least twenty-four 
hours more. When the burrows of ants and crawfish are “banked up” 
about the entrance, or cats and dogs are seen moving their young to 
higher ground, the mountain man prepares for serious floods or cloud- 
bursts. If the crescent moon rides with the concave side up, so that it 
can ‘‘hold water’’, there will be no rain for several days; if one of the horns 
is much higher than the other, so that the vessel cannot “‘hold water’, 
it will rain very shortly. When the surface of plowed ground appears 
suddenly damp, or moisture seems to gather on the gravel in dry gullies, 
a rain is expected within a few hours. Nearly every hillman seems to 
believe this, and I am almost persuaded that there may be something 
in it. 

If it rains on Monday there will always be two more rainy days during 
the week, but Friday will be clear. If the sun goes down behind a cloud 
on Tuesday it will rain before the next Tuesday. If the sun “sets cloudy” 
on Thursday one looks for heavy rains before Saturday night. When the 
sun rises clear, the farmer prepares for bad weather. If the rain falls 
while the sun is shining, it means more rain on the following day. A 
rainbow in the evening means clear weather, but a rainbow in the morning 
indicates bad weather within twenty-four hours. If the weather clears 
between sundown and dawn there will be more rain within forty-eight 
hours. When fog rises rapidly it is always a sign of rain: 


Fog goes up with a hop, 
Rain comes down with a drop. 


A great number of bubbles in puddles after a rain means more rain 
within a few hours. Little whirlwinds in the dust, or tumbleweeds rolling 
about on the gravel-bars, are always signs of rain. If a dull blue line 
shows around the horizon at sunset one may expect rain the following 
day. When a rag carpet “warps up’, or the water-bucket sweats, or 
dried tobacco turns limp, or the wind blows suddenly and strongly from 
the East, rain may be expected before many hours have passed. 

Some hillfolk claim to predict the rainfall, in a general fashion, for 
a whole year in this wise: Take twelve curved pieces of onion, set them 
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in a row, and place an equal amount of salt in the hollow of each piece. 
The first piece represents January, the second piece February, the third 
March, and so on. Let all the pieces stand undisturbed over night. The 
one which contains the largest amount of water in the morning shows 
which month will have the greatest rainfall! 

A few of the old-timers still believe that men can produce rain by 
burning brush, or hanging dead snakes belly-up on fences, or killing 
frogs, or putting salt on the ground, or suspending live turtles above the 
water. Singing late at night is also said to “fetch on a shower’, as 
explained in the little verse: 


Sing afore you go t’ bed, 
You'll git up with a wet head. 


Most of the younger people have little confidence in these rain-making 
activities, however. There are so many rain-signs, and they vary so 
widely in different sections of the Ozarks, that one frequently encounters 
contradictions and differences of opinion as to their proper interpretation. 
One old fellow told me that when the tall grass is bone-dry in the morning 
he “‘allus figgered on rain afore night,’ but also insisted that a heavy dew 
is one of the most reliable rain-signs known! Some time later, during a 
prolonged drouth, I showed him that neither of these signs has any great 
merit, but he was not at all disturbed by this demonstration. ‘‘All signs 
fails in dry weather,’’ quoth he, and seemed perfectly satisfied to let it 
go at that! 

When wolves howl before sunset, or a “‘sun-dog”’ circle is seen about 
the sun, the hillman looks for a change in the weather. Friday, for some 
reason or other, is always either the fairest or the foulest day in the week. 
If the oaks bud earlier than the ash trees in the Spring, a wet Summer is 
expected; if the ash buds appear first, look out for a serious drowth in 
July and August. In Summer a misty dawn means a clear day, but in the 
Winter a misty sunrise is a sign of bad weather. Lightning in the South 
is a dry-weather sign, while lightning in any other direction usually in- 
dicates rain. 

The angle at which a star falls shows the direction of the wind, if there 
is a wind, on the following day. Charles J. Finger tells me that the folk 
who live near Fayetteville, Ark., think that the set of the Milky Way 
shows the direction of the prevailing wind for a month in advance. When 
crows fly erratically, or pitch about high in the air, the hillman expects 
a strong wind within an hour or so. If a hog is seen looking up, when 
nothing is visible which would ordinarily attract its attention, a terrific 
storm or tornado is imminent. 

The dates of the first and last frosts are matters of vital import to the 
hill-country farmer, and he has many curious notions about the prediction 
of these frosts. Everybody knows that there are no more frosts after the 
buzzards and the killdeers come in the Spring. In the Fall, the first frost 
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comes just three months after the first katydids begin to sing; I know 
many hillfolk who listen for the katydids and arrange their agricultural 
schedules accordingly, and I have never interviewed a single old-timer 
who did not believe in this sign to a certain extent. Another thing to 
remember is that nobody ever saw a cockelbur blighted by the frost — 
as long as green cockleburs are in evidence, there will be no frost for at 
least a week. It is said that persons who suffer from hay fever are 
valuable weather prophets — the first attack of the season always comes 
just ninety days before the first frost. When angleworms and grubs are 
found close to the surface there is no danger of frost, but this indication 
has no great practical value, since it holds good only for two or three days 
in advance. 

The severity of the coming Winter is foretold by the thickness of furs 
and feathers and goose-bones and cornshucks and so on, a typical 
expression of this class being ihe old rhyme: 


Onion skin mighty thin, 
Ezesy Winter comin’ in, 


but I have discussed many »f these signs elsewhere. In general, it may 
be said that when the moon appears farther North than usual in the 
Fall, we may look for an unusually cold Winter. Also, a very hot Summer 
is generally followed by a Winter of extraordinary severity. 

Some people contend that the first day of the New Year shows the 
sort of weather to be expected in January, the second day the sort to 
come in February, the third March, and so on. Others tell me that the 
number of fogs in August is always equal to the number of snows in the 
following Winter. One theory is that the number of days the first snow 
remains on the ground indicates the number of snows to be expected 
during the Winter. Another view is that the whole thing depends upon 
the date of the first snow-fall. One old man told me that if the first snow 
falls on December I it means that there will be twenty-four snows 
altogether. ‘‘What if the first snow came on November sixteenth ?’’ I 
asked. ‘Then thar’ll be a hunderd an’ seventy-six,’ he answered after 
a moment’s thought, but refused to tell me how he arrived at these con- 
clusions. Another old-timer whom I consulted gave me the same figures 
for these two dates, adding that . ery man should obtain the method of 
“figgerin’ it out’’ from the elders of his own family, and that it would 
be very bad luck for him to tell me about it. I ‘“‘figgered it out’’ for 
myself later on, however; one simply multiplies the number of the month 
by the number of the day, and in case the latter is less than fifteen, 
doubles the result! Quite on a par with this strange theory is the almost 
universal idea that the weather is much milder now than it was forty or 
fifty years ago. Almost any old-timer will tell you that the Winters are 
warmer now, the Summers much cooler, and the storms infinitely less 


severe. 
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CROPS AND LIVE -STOCK 


There are many odd beliefs connected with agriculture and animal 
husbandry, of course. Many hillmen believe that the size of a cucumber 
depends upon the masculine virility of the man who plants the seed — 
cucumbers planted by a woman or an old man never amount to much. 
A feebleminded person is particularly successful in growing certain crops, 
and there is an old saying to the effect that “it takes a fool t’ raise 
gourds”. Gourds are planted near many cabins in the belief that the 
odor of the vines keeps copperheads away. Peppers thrive best if the 
individual who plants them is angry at the time, and if a lunatic can be 
induced to do the planting, so much the better! Some natives insist that 
hardwood trees should be deadened in May, when the sign is in the heart, 
and everybody knows that frost will never damage fruit-trees as long as 
the moon is shining. It is said that any mushroom which grows in an 
orchard where appletrees are blooming is edible. The same man who 
nearly died because of his belief in this theory told me that he could 
invariably distinguish a red ear of corn from a white ear by thescent alone, 
without touching the ear or removing the shuck, but refused to wager a 
small sum on his ability to do this. The cobs of seed-corn must never 
be burned, or the crop will surely fail — one always throws these cobs 
into the river, or buries them in the ground. 

A real old-time hillman never plants beans till he hears a whippoorwill 
cry, and always plants his turnips on July 25, no matter what the 
weather conditions. Flax must be sowed on Good Friday, and lettuce 
on Saint Valentine’s Day. Otto Ernest Rayburn tells me that once, when 
Valentine’s Day fell on Sunday, his neighbors at Kingston, Art., got up 
before daylight to plant their lettuce, so as not to be seen violating the 
Sabbath! 

A hill farmer, when asked how many beegums he has, never mentions 
the exact number — if he did so, he would get no honey that season. 
Some backwoods beekeepers believe that every hive must be moved an 
inch or so on February 22, in order to prevent a contagious disease called 
foul brood. Moths which destroy the honeycomb are driven away by 
scattering splinters from a “‘lightnin’-struck’’ tree over the hives, and 
I am told that the same treatment will rid a cabin of fleas and bedbugs — 
which latter pest the Ozarker calls ‘“cheenches’’. When a death occurs 
in the family, the hillfolk often “‘tell th’ bees’ by fastening a bit of black 
cloth to each hive; if this is not done, the bees are likely to leave the 
place, and carry their stored honey away to bee-trees hidden in the 
woods. Honey is best removed from the hive in accordance with the state 
of the moon and the signs of the zodiac, but a man who can hold his 
breath is never stung by honeybees, anyhow. In the case of yellow- 
jackets one protects oneself by chanting: 
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Jasper whisper jacket! 
You caint no more sting me 
Than th’ Devil kin count sixpence! 


When a hillman wishes to make a watch-dog particularly vicious, he 
just mixes a little gunpowder with the animal’s food. If the white of 
a horse’s eye shows all around the iris the horse is a killer — and many 
hillfolk believe that people with protruding eyes are dangerous, too. 
Hogs should be butchered just before the full moon, because pork killed 
in the dark of the moon has an inferior flavor, and does not keep well. 
Sheep must always be killed by cutting the throat — if you shoot a sheep 
the mutton will ‘‘taste o’ th’ wool”. Never shear sheep or wash wool in 
the decrease of the moon, either, because the wool will surely shrink if you 
do. A groundhog must be killed quickly and without warning, because 
if he is “‘r’iled up’”’ the meat will be rank and tough. When a calf is sold, 
always drag it out of the pen tail-first, so that the cow will not miss it 
so much. A diet of milkweed, or other plants containing large amounts 
of white sap, is supposed to make a cow give more milk. If a horse has 
cholera, just split the end of its tail and let it bleed a little; if a mule’s 
legs are cut by barbwire, burn a piece of wool and blow the smoke over 
the wounds. Chickens which roost in cedar trees are always healthy and 
free from mites and other parasites, so that many farmers periodically 
cut cedar boughs and put them in their hencoops. It is said that eggs set 
on Sunday will hatch roosters, but one hears also that eggs placed under 
a hen in the forenoon, no matter what the day, always hatch into pullets. 
A horse-shoe kept in the oven will protect chickens from the attacks of 
hawks and owls. 


DEATH AND BURIAL 


Many of the hillman’s weird beliefs about death and burial have been 
listed elsewhere, but those which follow seem to have been overlooked 
in the previous papers on the subject. For example, a whippoorwill is 
very seldom seen on the roof of a building, but if one does alight there, 
and gives its characteristic call from this position, there will be a death 
in the neighborhood within twenty-four hours. A ringing in one’s ears 
is known as the “death bells’, and is supposed to fortell the death of an 
intimate friend or relative. Many hillfolk claim to hear another sound 
called the ‘‘death bones” shortly before someone dies. An old woman 
once said to me: “I heerd Lucy’s death bones a-rattlin’ this mornin’, so 
I reckon she’ll be dead afore night.”” And sure enough, Lucy died that 
afternoon, although the local physician had expected her to live for a 
month or so! 

The typical hillman avoids firewood which pops or crackles too much, 
in the belief that burning such wood will cause the death of some member 
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of his family. A falling star is supposed to be somehow connected with 
the death of a human being; in1917 I sat one night with a fellow-soldier 
at Camp Pike, Ark., and as several stars fell he remarked gloomily that 
he reckoned ‘“‘they must be a-killin’ fellers right now, over thar.” If 
you inadvertently step over a person lying on the floor, step back again 
at once, otherwise the person will die within a year. If you dig a grave 
and do not stay to see it filled and covered, one of your nearest relatives 
will surely die. When a dog rolls over and over in the same direction, 
it is said that he is measuring the ground for his master’s grave. If you 
forget to fasten the door at night, you will soon hear of a friend’s death. 
Put an egg in the fire on the first day of May — if drops of blood appear 
on the shell it means that you will die a violent death before another May 
Day. A dead body should always be carried out of the house feet first, 
and it must on no account be allowed to lie unburied over Sunday. Nearly 
all hillfolk are buried with the head toward the West, so that the dead 
person may stand up and face Jesus when He appears in the East. It 
is said that grieving too long for the dead, at least in public, is likely to 
interfere with the dead man’s welfare in the other world. 

When a backwoodsman dies in certain sections of the Ozarks, it some- 
times happens that one of his nearest male relatives cuts a hickory stick 
just the length of the corpse. I have seen a hill farmer carrying one of 
these sticks on the day of his brother’s death, and I have seen one tied 
to the wagon which carried the corpse to the graveyard, but have never 
been able to find out what became of them, or what their significance 
was. My first notion was that the stick was simply to measure the body 
for a coffin, but it is something more complicated — there is some sort 
of superstition connected with it. 


WISHES 
The ‘‘git-your-wish” class of superstitions is rather large, but I can 
add little to the lists in previous papers. When a little girl sees a redbird 
she ‘“‘throws a kiss and makes a wish’’ in the belief that it will surely 
come true. When the first star of the evening appears she crosses her 
fingers and chants: 
Star light, star bright, 
First star I seen tonight, 
I wish you may, I wish you might 
Wish th’ wish I wish tonight! 


When a hillman sees a star before dark he shuts his eyes, spits over his 
left shoulder, and makes a wish. When a girl’s shoestring comes untied 
she gets a friend to tie it, and then makes a wish she thinks must surely 
be realized. When a boy’s tooth is pulled out he doesn’t throw it away, 
but puts it under his pillow and sleeps on it, confident that this will cause 
his chief desire to be gratified within a few days. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SUPERSTITIONS 


Some people think that the boy who steps on a back in the school- 
house steps will fail in his lessons that day, while ofhers quote the old 
verse: 

Put your foot onto a crack, i 
An’ you will bust your mother’s back. 


The man who steps over a gun lying on the ground wi die from a gunshot 
wound. The couple who kiss or shake hands over a} gate are certain to 
quarrel within a few hours. One who counts buggiesor cars in a funeral 
procession will die in as many weeks as there are veificles. If you try to 
kill a snake and fail, it means that an enemy will songehow get the better 
of you. Ifa rabbit crosses your path twice, you knowfthat you are needed 
at home. The boy who sings in bed, or at the table! will have bad luck 
and get a whipping. Find a button in the path, agd you'll soon get a 
letter with as many pages as there are holes in tlie button. Touch a 
cast-off snake skin, and you'll be bitten by a snak~: within three days. 
Pick up a hairpin, and you’ll find a new friend. If your right eye itches 
you will hear bad news; if your left eye itches, good luck is coming your 
way. When a honeybee hovers about your head, you will soon hear good 
news, or get a letter with money in it. 

If you spill pepper you will quarrel with one of your best friends. When 
you see the new moon “‘cl’ar o’ bresh’’, kiss your hand three times and 
you'll find something valuable within thirty days. When you call one 
person by another’s name, the individual whose name you call is thinking 
of you at the moment. Never move to a new farm when the moon is waning, 
because you will never prosper at farming if you do. If a woman splits a 
wooden clothespin by accident, she may expect to hear bad news from 
her husband’s family. A small child who looks into a mirror will have 
bad luck all of its life. Drink three times in three minutes from any Ozark 
spring, and you v.ill come back to that spring and drink again before 
you die. A blister on a child’s tongue means that the child is a liar. A 
mole on the neck is a sign of financial success: 





Mole on th’ neck, 
Money by th’ peck. 


A woman with conspicuous hairs on her breasts will be rich some day, 
it is said. If you see a shooting-star, always cry out ‘“‘money-money- 
money” before it disappears, and you will inherit wealth. When you 
first glimpse the new moon, turn over a coin in your pocket without 
looking at the moon again, and you will be fortunate in money matters. 
A man who loses an eye-tooth should bury it in a cemetery, near an 
infidel’s grave, because this will bring money within six months. Always 
make sure that the salt-shaker is full on New Year’s day, and you will 
prosper throughout the year. When you see a lot of bubbles on the sur- 
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face of your coffee, try to drink them before they disappear ; if you succeed 
you will be lucky in financial affairs, if you fail you will lose money rather 
than gain it. A woman who sews after sunset, or who pours water on a 
window sill, will be poverty-stricken all her life. 

If you find a pair of scissors open, close them at once, or you'll quarrel 
with your best friend. If two persons walking together are suddenly 
separated by another individual, or by a tree or post, they must shout 
““bread-and-butter”’ immediately, else they are sure to quarrel before 
night. Spilling salt at the table always causes a family quarrel unless 
some of the spilled salt is flung into the fire at once. A woman who 
shakes her apron at the new moon will soon have a new dress. Whatever 
a man is doing when he hears the first dove or whippoorwill of the season, 
that is what he’ll do all Summer. 

When a mountain girl wants a new dress, she catches a butterfly of the 
desired color, and crushes it between her teeth; she mutters some sort of 
charm, too, while the insect is in her mouth, but I have never been able 
to obtain the magic formula. 

Every old quilt-maker knows that when a quilt is once stretched on 
the frame it must never be turned around; if it is turned, at least one of 
the quilters will lose her skill, or her eyes will fail, or her hands become 
paralyzed. Ozark children are often told that if the lucky-bones taken 
from crawfish are buried in the earth they’ll turn into nickels in a fort- 
night. Many a credulous mountain boy has tried this, and one youngster 
said in disgust: “‘Gawd, whut a lie ol’ Granny Durgen told me!” 

One should always move into a new cabin at the beginning of the new 
moon; one’s wealth will increase as the new moon waxes. The young 
husband should carry his bride over the threshold in his arms, the first 
time they enter the house as man and wife. No furniture or supplies 
should be taken into a new house until the salt and pepper are in their 
proper places on a shelf. A newly married couple must always use an old 
coffeepot at first — it is very bad luck to set up housekeeping with a 
new one. An empty hornets’-nest is hung up in the loft of nearly every 
old-time cabin; this is supposed to bring good fortune to the entire 
household, particularly in connection with childbirth and other sexual 
matters. 

The arrival of a visitor is an important event in a backwoods cabin, 
and there are numerous signs and portents of his coming. If the coffee-pot 
rattles back and forth on the stove, or a rockingchair moves along the 
floor as the woman rocks in it, she expects company before night, and 
inakes her household preparations accordingly. If she accidentally drops 
a bit of food on the floor, she knows that the visitor will be hungry, and 
if the first joint of her left thumb itches she knows he will be a stranger 
from beyond the hilltops. Children sometimes try to “fetch company” 
by running in one door and out another, or out the window if the cabin 
has only one door, which is frequently the case. Sneezing before break- 
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SE PTE EE ST BNI CAS. 


fast, many bubbles in a cup of water, cats washing th::ir faces before the 
door — all of these things are signs that a guest or gue:‘ts will soon arrive. 


GOOD LUCK AND BAD 


Many apparently insignificant actions must be avoided simply because 
they are regarded as unlucky, although no specific penalty is attached to 
them. For example, it is very bad luck to sit on a trunk, or for two per- 
sons to sit in one chair at the same time, or to turn a chair around with 
one leg as a pivot, or to rock a rockingchair when there is nobody in it, 
or to enter a strange house by the back door, or to count the cars in 
a train, or to throw water out of a window, or to burn a love-letter, or 
to look at the moon over the left shoulder, or to burn the wood of a tree 
that has been struck by lightning, or to live too near a spring or well, or 
to sweep anything out of the cabin after sunset, or to set two lights on 
one shelf, or to put a stamp upside down on a letter, or to tell a dream at 
the table, or to begin any important task on a Christmas day which falls 
in the light of the moon. Nobody knows just what would happen if one 
should violate these “‘chimney-corner laws’, but most hillfolk avoid 
doing so whenever possible, anyhow. 

If you begin to sweep a room, it is very bad luck to stop before the job 
is done. Always spit in your hat or bonnet when you meet a cross-eyed 
stranger. If you find an open clasp knife, snap the blade shut immedi- 
ately; if it is a sheath knife of the rigid type, thrust the blade into the 
ground at once. It is good luck to find a round stone with a hole in it, but 
such a stone must be thrown away at once — never carried in the pocket. 
A child born on Friday the thirteenth will always be unlucky, but a part 
of this misfortune may be avoided by concealing the date of the birth; 
if such a child ever does have any good luck, it will be after the death of 
the last person who knows the true date. It is very bad luck to name a 
child after a dead relative, but it is quite all right to name it for some 
living person who bears the same name! Never turn back after starting 
on a long journey unless it is absolutely necessary, but if you must do it, 
always take the first ten steps backward. If you return to the cabin, 
always sit in a chair, count five, and spit on the floor three times before 
setting out again. When you find a pin in the road, never fail to pick 
it up: 

See a pin, pick it up, 
All day long, good luck; 
See a pin, leave it lay, 
Have bad luck all day. 


Another view is that if the head of the pin is toward the finder he will have 
good luck, but if the point is toward him it means that he has a dangerous 
enemy to contend with. Some hill farmers deliberately cross their 
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“galluses” on stormy days to guard against lightning, but the man who 
gets his galluses crossed accidentally, when he puts on his trousers in the 
morning, will have bad luck all day. 

When the hillman finds a horse-shoe he sometimes spits on it and 
throws it over his left shoulder, which is supposed to bring good fortune. 
Or he may hang it up in a tree or on a fence, saying: “Hang thar, all my 
bad luck!” In this case, whoever touches the hanging horse-shoe falls 
heir to the bad luck thus disposed of by the man who hung it there. In 
some parts of the Ozark country one sees dozens of these bad-iuck shoes 
hanging in trees along the roads, but no real old-timer will touch one of 
them for love or money. 

Good-luck signs are not so numerous as evil omens, but there are a few 
which have not been previously mentioned. It is good luck for a rabbit 
or a white cat to cross one’s path, and the hillman is usually pleased when 
a stray cat enters his cabin of its own accord. It is very bad luck, 
however, to carry a stray cat into the house. When a woman is opening 
a jar of fruit, and some of the juice spatters her face, she will hear some 
good news shortly. It is also a very good sign to drop a glass vessel 
without breaking it. To meet a red-haired girl on a white horse is always 
lucky, and if you can find your initials in a spiderweb near your door you 
will be fortunate in whatever you are doing at the time. It is always good 
luck to have your hand on a silver coin when the new moon first appears, 
and it may be for this reason that rings hammered from silver coins are 
so popular in some sections. 


WITCHCRAFT 

The old belief in witchcraft is rapidly dying out even in the Ozarks, 
and very few of the younger people have the slightest interest in the 
subject nowadays. Many of the old folks, however, still believe that 
certain women can call up the Devil by repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
backward, and obtain supernatural powers by selling their souls to 
Satan. Isabel Spradley tells me of an old woman near Van Buren, Ark., 
who “‘put a spell’ on her neighbor’s tomato plants simply by drawing a 
circle in the dust, marking a cross in the center of the circle, and spitting 
in the center of the cross! 

I have been told of another Ozark witch who killed several of her 
enemies by means of a “hair ball’? — just a little bunch of black hair 
mixed with beeswax and rolled into a hard pellet. The old woman tossed 
this thing at the persons whom she wished to eliminate, and they fell 
dead a few hours later. It is said that the fatal hair ball is always found 
somewhere in the body of a person killed in this manner. In one case, 
according to my informant, the little ball of combings was taken from 
the dead girl’s mouth. 

Some of the old-timers used to drive three nails into the outside of a 
door, in the form of a triangle, to keep witches away from the house. One 
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mar told me that the three nails represented the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, and were particularly efficacious in protecting an expectant 
mother from the powers of evil. Burning coffee in a sick-room is said to 
fumigate the place, and also to prevent witches from injuring the patient. 
If one of the hens lays a very small egg, the housewife often throws it 
upon the roof, remarking humorously that since it isn’t big enough to 
cook, she may as well feed it to the witches. Bewitched clothing is treated 
by washing it in milk and hanging it out doors over night in freezing 
weather — this is supposed to take the curse off it somehow. Another 
way to discourage witches is to take a buckeye, and face the rising sun 
as you bore a hole in it with a sharp pointed ‘‘flint-rock”. Churns are 
sometimes bewitched so that the butter won’t come, but this can be 
remedied by placing a new horse-shoe or a silver coin in the bottom of 
the churn. 

The mistletoe is held in some sort of superstitious veneration, and is 
said to be used by witches in casting spells and the like, but I am unable 
to learn anything very definite about this. A bunch of dried mistletoe is 
sometimes hung up in a smoke-house to keep the meat from spoiling. 
Trees that rub together in the wind and make a loud noise are regarded 
with suspicion, and it is said that the bark from such trees is used in 
conjuring. The redbud or Judas-tree is bewitched, at least in the Spring, 
and it is not well to spend much time near a blooming redbud after sunset. 
The great pileated woodpecker, which the natives call a woodhen, is 
supposed to have some sort of supernatural powers, and various portions 
of its body are highly prized by witches. 

If a group of persons are seated about a fire, and the sparks which 
pop out seem to be directed toward one paricular individual, it is said 
that this person is somehow connected with the powers of evil. Another 
tale is, however, that such a person is merely concealing some weighty 
secret. Some old people cherish a belief, said to have been borrowed 
from the Osages, that by burning the heart of a murdered man his 
relatives may make certain that the murderer will be punished for his 
crime. There are whispers of such rites being carried out in the back 
hills even today, but the rumors cannot be verified, and it is not prudent 
for an amicable outsider to investigate these matters too closely. 
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SOME SONGS AND BALLADS FROM TENNESSEE AND NORTH 
CAROLINA 


ISABEL GORDON CARTER 


During the summer of 1923, while collecting folk stories in the moun- 
tains of eastern Tennessee and western North Carolina, the writer heard 
many songs and ballads and took down the words of fifty of them. 
During the past twenty years so much excellent work has been done in 
recording both the words and music of old songs in the United States 
that some hesitancy is felt in publishing these songs without the accom- 
panying music. The following thirty have been selected, however, as 
worthy of publication due to their interest as new ballads such as “‘Alcoa 
Mule” and ‘‘Little Mary Phagan’’; or because they have not previously 
been recorded from this section as ““Old King Kind”’; or, more frequently, 
because they are variants which may be of interest to the student of 
folk songs. 

Further information regarding variants and sources may be obtained 
by consulting the selected references given. The most frequent references 
are abbreviated thus: 


Child (English and Scottish Popular Ballads) ; 

JAFL (Journal of American Folk-Lore) ; 

Sharp (One Hundred English Folk-Songs) ; 

Campbell and Sharp (English Folk-Songs of the Southern Appa- 
lachians) ; 

Cox (Folk-Songs of the South) ; 

Lomax (Cow-boy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads) ; 

Finger (Frontier Ballads) ; 

Hartness and Brown (Vermont Folk-Songs and Ballads) ; 

Shoemaker (North Pennsylvania Minstrelsy). 


I. WILDA W? ll 


1. “Mother, mother, I am married. 
Better single had I tartied, 
For the women kind, I do declare, 
They swear the britches they will wear.” 


1 Abie Shepherd, Bryson City, N. C. As Abie Shepherd started to sing 
the following, Mrs. Shepherd, the singer’s mother remarked: “I ‘lowed 
everybody in the world knew that.’’ See Shoemaker, p. 135 ‘‘Will the 
Weaver’’. Shoemaker believes it is probably derived from an old Scottish 
ballad ‘“‘Gil Morrice’’. 
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2. ‘Son, oh son, oh what’s the matter ? 
Does my daughter frown or flatter 


'e Or does she through the tavern go 
With Wilda Weaver and God knows who ?”’ 
3. “You go home and give her diet, 
- Give her gold to keep her quiet 
ird And give my daughter work to do 
re And let me hear no more from you.” 
me 4. As he went home a neighbor met him 
m- All he told him was to fret him! 
- “Neighbor, neighbor I’ll tell you now 
re Just where I saw your wife and how. 
ly, 5. “I saw your wife and Wilda Weaver 
of Talking low in love together 
Standing all by your house door 
vi As they went in I'll say no more.” 
6. He went home all in a wonder 
Rattling at the door like thunder 
“Who is here ?”’ poor Will replied. 
‘That's my dear husband; you must hide.” 
a- 


7. His wife she would not let him enter 
Till up the chimney Will did venture 
He cursed and rared and damned her soul. 
“Oh let me in for I am cold. 


io 2) 


. “Wife, oh wife, make no objections 
Follow after my directions.” 
This he said but no reply. 
“Go bring me grog for I am dry.” 


g. While his wife the grog was fetching 
Round the rooms he begin a searching 
He searched the rooms and chambers round 
But not one soul could there be found. 


10. As he stood there all amazing 

Ig Up the chimney he was gazing 
There sit Will, the wretched soul, 
All humped up on the chimney pole. 


oS 





h a 
1 Mrs. Shepherd: ‘‘That’s human rature for you.” 
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11. “Oh yes, my lad, I’m glad I found ye 2. 
Neither aim to hang or drown ye.” 
This thought but nothing spoke: 

“T will stifle you well with smoke.” 


12. He built up a rousin’ fire 
Just to suits his own desire. 4. 
His wife cried out with a free good will, 
“Oh husband dear, the man you'll kill.” 


13. There never was a chimney sweeper! 
Half so black as Wilda Weaver. 
They took him down black and disguised 5: 
And sent him home with two gouged eyes. 


14. As he went home his wife she met him 
Up with a club and down she fetched him 
She turned his black all into red 
And now poor Wilda Weaver’s dead. 


2. OLD KING KIND? 


1. Old King Kind he called for his wine, called for his fiddlers too.* 
Every man that could play well a very fine fiddle had he 
Fiddle, fiddle, bow to the fiddlers drink 
Bow sweethearts in the pulpit near 
Not another one in Scotland so fair as Nancy, my dear. 


N 


. Old King Kind he called for his wine, called for his harpers too. 
Every man that could play well a very fine harp had he. 
Twiddle, twiddle twang with the harpers 
Fiddle, fiddle bow to the fiddles drink 
Bow sweethearts in the pulpit near 
Nary another one in Scotland so fair as Nancy, my dear. 


? Abie Shepherd: ‘‘a chimney sweeper is a kind of bird.” 

2 Abie Shepherd, Bryson City, N.C. Gestures were made by the singer 
to illustrate the playing of different instruments, etc. When she reached 
“twiddle twiddle twang with the harpers’”’ the gesture illustrated the playing — 
of a Jew’s-harp. 

* Questioning disclosed the fact that to the singer the meaning was ‘‘too”’ 


as given and not ‘“‘two’”’. 0 


eel de) 
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3. Old King Kind called for his wine, called for his fifers too. 
Every man that could play well a very fine fife had he. 
Rup-pi-tup-py, rup-pi-tup-py-tup with the fifers. 
Twiddle, twiddle twang with the harpers 

etc. 


4. Old King Kind called for his wine, called for his drummers too. 
Every man that could play well a very fine drum had he. 
Bum-bum-bum with the drummers 
Rup-pi-tup-py, rup-pi-tup-py-tup with the fifers. 

ete. 


5. Old King Kind called for his wine, called for his axemen too. 
Every man that could chop well a very fine ax had he. 
Whop, whop, whop with the chopper 
Bum-bum-bum with the drummers 

etc. 


6. Old King Kind called for his wine, called for his ploughmen too. 
Every man that could piough well a very fine horse had he. 
see Becky devil with the ploughmen 
Whop, whop with the chopper 
etc. 


3. OVER HIGH HILLS AND LONELY MOUNTAINS! 


I. In seaboard town there was a merchant, 
He had two sons and a daughter fair; 
And prettiest boy was bounden to him 
And to him he was the same. 


2. Late one night they was silent a courting, 

Her brother’s heard what they did say; 

“That long courtship shall soon be ended 
By forcing you into your grave.” 


3. They rose next morning early starting, 
Hunting these three men did go 
Over high hills and lonely mountains, 
And then into the place of woe. 
? Recorded from Abie Shepherd, Bryson City, N. C. See JAFL Vol. 20 
p. 259; Vol. 29, p. 168; Vol. 35 p. 359; Vol. 45 p. 48; Journal of Folk-Song 
Society Vol. 1 p. 160; Vol. 2 p. 42; Sharp, p. 4; Campbell and Sharp, p. 151; 
Cox, p. 305. 
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. Late that night while they was returning, 


She asked, ‘“‘Where is the servant man ? 
Oh Brothers, you seem to whisper lowly, 
Oh, brothers, do tell me if you can.” 


. “We lost him in some suits (?) of hunting, 


The face of him you no more shall see; 
What makes you seem so much affronted ? 
Why do you examine me?” 


Late that night while she was returning, 
His ghost to her bedside appeared ; 

His face was badly bruised and bleeding, 
His cheeks all in his blood was smeared. 


. “Weep not for me, my dearest jewel, 


To weep for me ’tis all in vain; 
Go straight way to yon ditch of briars, 
There you find me dead and slain.” 


. She rose next morning early starting, 


Hunting that dear boy of hers; 
She went till she came to the ditch of briars, 
And there she found him dead and slain. 


. His face was bloody as the butcher, 


Tears in his eyes like salty brine. 
She kissed his cold pale cheeks a crying, 
Saying ““This dear boy was a friend of mine.’ 


“Now since my brothers have been so cruel, 
As to force your dear sweet life away, 

One grave shall serve us both together, 
While I have breath with you I'll stay.” 


For three days she fasted o’er him, 
Until her heart was filled with woe; 

“T feel sharp hunger creeping o’er me, 
Homeward, or die, I’m bound to go.” 


Late that night while she was returning, 
Her brothers asked where she had been; 

“Go way, go way, you cruel murderers 

For this dear boy you have slain.” 


’ 
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13. Now to get rid of the cruel murder. 
Was to sail across the deep blue sea. 
The wind did blow and it ain’t no wonder 
And they (?) blew them both into their graves. 


4. THE DYING RANGER! 


. The sun was slowly sinking, and fell with lingering rays; 


Through the branches of the forest, a wounded ranger lay. 
A group had gathered round him, his comrades in the fight. 
A tear rolled down each man’s cheek, as he bid a last good-night. 


. “Draw close unto me comrades, and listen to what I say 


I’m going to tell a story as the spirit hastens away. 
Way back in northwest Texas, that good old lone star state, 
There is one for my coming with a weary heart will wait. 


. “A fair young girl, my sister, my only joy, my pride, 


I’ve loved her from her childhood and have loved no one beside. 
I’ve loved her as a father and with a brother’s care, 
I’ve strove from grief and sorrow her gentle heart to spare. 


. “My mother she lies sleeping beneath the church yard sod; 


And many days has passed away since her spirit fled to God. 
My father he lies sleeping beneath the deep blue sea; 
I have no other kindred; there are none but Nell and me. 


. “Qur country was invaded, they called for volunteers. 


She threw her arms around me and bursted into tears 
Saying; “‘Joe, my darling brother, drive those traitors from our shore 
My heart does need your presence but our country needs you more.”’ 


“It’s true I love my country for her I gave my all, 

If it was not for my sister I would be content to fall. 
But now that I am dying she will never see me no more, 
In vain she’ll wait my coming at my little cottage door. 


. “Draw closer to me comrades and listen to my dying prayer; 


Who'll be to her a brother and shield her with a brother’s care ?”’ 
Up spoke these noble rangers, they answered one and all 
Saying: ‘“‘We’ll be to her a brother ’til the last one of us does fall.”’ 


* Recorded from Abie Shepherd, Bryson City, N. C. Cox p. 263; Lomax 


. 214; Finger p. 170. 
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8. One glad smile of pleasure o’er the ranger’s face is spread, 
One dark convulsive shudder and the ranger boy was dead. 
Far away from his loving sister they laid him down to rest, 
His saddle for a pillow and his gun across his breast. 


5. BARBARY ALLEN! 


1. In Scarland town, where I was born, 
There was many fair ladies dwelling, 
I choose me one for to be my own, 
Her name was Barbary Allen. 


2. If I was a man and a mighty man, 
A man of my own dwelling, 
I would write me a letter of my own heart blood 
And send to Barbary Allen. 


3. Oh yes I’m a man and a mighty man, 
A man of my own dwelling, 
I’ll write me a letter of my own heart blood 
And send to Barbary Allen. 


4. Allin the merry month of May, 
While the green buds were a swelling; 
Sweet William on his death bed lay 
For the love of Barbary Allen. 


5. He sent his servants to the town, 
To this young lady’s dwelling; 
“My master dear has sent me here 
For the Lady Barbary Allen.” 


_ 
LY 


. Slowly, slowly rose she up, 
And went to where he was lying; 
And when she reached him then she spoke, 
“Young man I think you’re dying.” 


7. “Oh yes I’m sick, and very sick, I. 
And feel so much like dying; 
No better will I ever be 
Till I get Barbary Allen.” 


* Recorded from Abie Shepherd, Bryson City N. C. See Child No. 84; p. 
JAFL Vol. 20 p. 256; Vol. 29 p. 160; Vol. 30 p. 317; Vol. 35 p. 343; Cox p. 96; the 
Hartness and Brown p. 213; Sharp p. 20; Campbell and Sharp p. go. 
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8. ‘Oh yes you're sick and very sick 
And look very much like dying, 
No better will you ever be 
For you can’t get Barbary Allen.” 


g. He turned his pale face to the wall; 
He turned his back upon them; 
‘Adieu, adieu, to my friends all 
Be kind to Barbary Allen.” 


to. And as she rode from Scarland town, 
She heard those death bells ringing; 
And as they rung she thought they sung, 
“‘Hard-hearted Barbary Allen.” 


11. Then looked she east, and looked she west, 
Till she saw the cold corpse com:ng. 
“Ah, hand me down that fair young man 
That I may look upon him.” 


12. The more she looked, the more she wept, 
Till she cried out in sorrow: 
“Sweet William died for me to-day, 
I’ll die for him to-morrow.” 


13. Barbary lies in the King’s Churchyard 
Sweet William close beside her; 
And out of her grave sprang a red, red rose 
And out of his a briar. 


14. They grew and grew up the old church tower 
Till they could grow no higher; 
In there they tied a true love knot, 
With a red rose round the briar. 


6. LEXINGTON MURDER! 


1. My tender parents brought me up, providing me full well, 
And in the city of Lexington they put me in the mill; 
And there I spied a fair young maid, and on her I cast my eye; 
I asked her if she’d marry me and she believed a lie. 


1 Recorded from Abie Shepherd, Bryson City, N. C. See JAFL Vol. 45 
p. 125, Vol. 42 p. 247; Hartness and Brown p. 88; Cox p. 311. Cox states 
that ‘“‘an American broadside of the early part of the roth century.... 
affords a condensed version of ‘The Wittam Miller’ under the title of ‘The 
Lexington Miller’.”’ 
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2. We went into her sister’s house about eight o’clock one night; 
Not one time did the creature think at her I had a spite. 
I asked her for to take a walk a little ways away, 
That she and I might have a talk about our wedding day. 


. We walked along, we talked along, to a lonely desert place, 
I drew a stick from off the fence and struck her in the face; 
Down on her bended knee she fell and loud for mercy cried, 
“For Heaven’s sakes don’t murder me, I’m not prepared to die.” 


t 
Ww 


4. But little did I pay to her, I only struck her more, 
Until I saw that innocent blood which I could not restore; 
I ran my hands through her cold black hair and I tried to cover my sins, 
I drug her to the river’s bank and there I plunged her in. 


. As I returned back to my mill, I met my servant John, 
He asked me why I looked so sad and yet so badly one. 
I lit my candle and went to bed expecting to take a rest 
It seemed as if the flames of hell were burning at my breast. 


ul 


Yourg men and boys, take warning from this and unto your lover be 
true, 
Don’t never let the devil get the upper hand of you. 


7. OLD MILLER! 


1. Once an old man going to make his will, 
Once an old man going to make his will, 
Once an old man going to make his will, 
He had nothing but a little old mill. 
Timerick, timerack, timarido. 


N 


. He called up his oldest son: 
“Son, oh son, my days are done, 
And if to you the mill I make, 
I'd like to know the toll you ll take.”’ 
Timerick, timerack, timarido. 


3. ‘Father, father my name’s Dick, 
Out of a bushel I'll take a peck; 
And every bushel I should grind 
A very fine living would find.” 
Timerick, timerack, timarido. 


1 Recorded from Abie Shepherd, Bryson City, N.C. See JAFL Vol. 35, 
p. 390; Cox p. 450. 
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4. “Such toll as this from a little old mill, 
Such toll as this from a little old mili, 
Such toll as this from a little old mill, 
Such toll as this and man can’t live.” 
Timerick, timerack, timarido. 


. He called up his second son: 
“Son, oh son my days are done, 
And if to you the mill I make, 
I'd like to know the toll you'll take.” 
Timerick, timerack, timarido. 


Un 


~ 
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. “Father, father, my names Gaff, 
Out of a bushel I’ll take half, 
And every bushel I should grind. 
A very fine living I would find.” 
Timerick, timerack, timarido. 


. “Such toll as this from a little old mill, 
Such toll as this from a little old mill, 
Such toll as this from a little old mill, 
Such toll as this and a man can’t live.”’ 
Timerick, timerack, timarido. 


NI 


8. He called up his youngest son: 
“Son, oh son, my days are done, 
And if to you the mill I make, 
I'd like to know the toll you'd take.”’ 
Timerick, timerack, timarido. 


“Father, father I’m you boy, 

Taking toll aint all my joy, 

Taking toll aint what I lack, 

I'll take the turn and swear to the sack.” 
Timerick, timerack, timarido. 


= 
\O 


Io. 


“The mill is yours” the old man cried, 
‘The mill is yours” the old man cried, 
“The mill is yours’”’ the old man cried, 
Then he shut his eyes and died. 
Timerick, timerack, timarido. 


11. Where he’s gone no one can tell, 
Where he’s gone no one can tell, 
Where he’s gone no one can tell, 

But I guess he’s a parchin’ corn in hell. 
Timerick, timerack, timarido. 
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8. GEORGY BOY! 


1. When I left the state of Georgy, 
To North Carolina I did go. 
There I spied a handsome lady. 
Oh her name I did not know. 


Nd 


. Her hair was of a dark brown color, 
Her cheeks were of a rosy red, 
And o’er her breast she wore white linen; 
Oh the tears that I have shed. 


3. When I’m asleep I’m a-dreaming about her, 
When I’m awake I take no rest, 
Every moment seems like an hour, 
Oh the pain across my breast. 


4. Her papa says he is not willing, 
And her mamma says it’ll never do. 
But my pretty kind miss if you are willing, 
I'll run away with you. 
¢ 
5. “Hush up, hush, you’ll wake my papa, 
Lies on yonders bed of rest; 
And in his hand he holds a weapon, 
To kill the man that I love best.” 


6. I wish I was on yonders mountain; 
There I’d spend these months and years, 
But I’ll stay here in North Carolina, 
Drink cold water and shed tears. 


g. JOHNNY DIAL? 


1. One morning in May while the moon shone so bright, 
Me and my true love was about to take a flight; 
My handmaid was near me and heard what I did say, 
She ran to my mama and told her on me. 


* Recorded from Abie Shepherd, Bryson City, N. C. After agreeing to sing 
“Georgy Boy” Abie Shepherd added: ‘“That’s a lonesome song, I take the 
blues when I hear it.”” See JAFL, Vol. 20 p. 260, Vol. 2 p. 200, Vol. 30 
p. 338, Vol. 35 p. 356; Cox p. 348; Sharp p. 106; Campbell and Sharp p. 173. 

2 Recorded from Abie Shepherd, Bryson City, N. C. See JAFL Vol. 24; 
Campbell and Sharp p. 251. 
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. My mama she locked me up in a room so high 
Where no one could see me nor no one passed me by; 
She bundled up my clothing and bid me begone, 

So slowly, so slowly I put them all on. 


3. My father provided me five hundred pound, 
Horse, bridle and saddle for me to ride upon, 
And five or six footmen to run by my side, 
In order to make me young Samuel Moore’s bride. 


4. We rode and we rode ’til we came to the town, 
We rode to Mr. George’s and there we got down. 
It’s you that has the pleasure and I that has the trial 
My poor heart is breaking for young Johnny Dial. 


5. They sent for the squire when he entered the door 
My earrings they bursted and fell to the floor; 
In five or six pieces like footsteps they flew 
Then my poor heart must have broken in two. 


6. 


Y 


I got up behind my brother so softly I rode home, 
My mother conducting me into my room; 

I went to my bed to lay myself down, 

So weary, so weakly my body I found. 


. “Oh mother, oh mother make haste to the door 
Mama, dear mama don’t let in Samuel Moore. 
He never shall enjoy me nor call me his bride 
My poor heart is breaking for young Johnny Dial.” 


N 


8. “Daughter, dear daughter I’ll send for Johnny Dial.” 
“Mama, dear mama ‘tis hardly worth while, 
3efore tomorrow morning with me all will be well; 
There’s more grief in my heart than my poor tongue can tell.” 


IO. MISS MOLLY! 


I. I rode to church last Sunday, I passed Miss Molly by, 
I knew her mind was changing, by the rolling of her eye. 
Have you forgotten, Miss Moliy, when you vowed and gave your hand 
And said if ever you married that I should be the man? 


‘ Recorded from Abie Shepherd, Bryson, City, N. C. See Cox p. 279; JAFL 
Vol. 45 p. 103. 
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2. Now you've forsaken your promise and marry who you please, 
While my poor heart is breaking, you’re living at your ease. 
Her hair was black as a raven, her eyes black as a crow, 
Cheeks were red as a rosy, fresh in the morning dew. 


3. You may sail upon the ocean, you may sail upon the sea, 
I love my little darling wherever you may be; 
Now you've forsaken your promise and I am bound to roam, 
I'll join the Rebel soldiers, whenever I get home. 


II. ALCOA MULE! 


1. Old Bill White had an old mule, 
His eyes was gone and he looked mighty blue. 
He says “‘Old mule I love you still 
Tied to the track in the Keithly fill.” 


2. ‘Whoa, mule, whoa, whoa,” he said, 
“Ha, ha, ha my mule is dead.” 
He went to Mr. Lane and then he said, 
“The train hit my mule and killed him dead.” 


3. “Pay me for my mule,” he said, 
““A case in court you will have to fight. 
“Mr. White, it don’t look right 
For old Beck to be killed on Monday night. 


4. “Mr. Lane, it’s nothing wrong 
I’m backed by a man named Walker Long.” 
Went to Marlow on Tuesday morn 
Took his wife and girl along. 


. Went to Daggles and didn’t stay long 
Made a deed to Walker Long 
Went to Marlow on Tuesday morn 
Took his wife and girl along. 


un 


_ 
=>) 


. “Sixteen dollars in my jeans 
No more in Marlow I'll be seen 
Went to Marlow, the sun went down 
Goodbye, goodbye old Marlow town. 


1 Recorded from Abie Shepherd, Bryson City, N. C. According to 
Abie Shepherd the incidents related in the following song took place in 
Alcoa, Tennessee about 1918. 

















7. “Tll land in Oklahoma brave and bold 


10. 


rt. 


12. 


Left old Walker the bag to hold 
T’ll land in Oklahoma brave and bold 
Left old Walker the bag to hold.” 


. Land in Oklahoma on Friday morn 


Received a message from Walker Long: 
“Hold him tight don’t let him slip 
Wait for a ride with the Sheriff Smith.” 


. Round the curve came old 14 


The fireman hollered come her Rutt! 

We've knocked old Beck clear out of the cut 
“Whoa, mule, whoa, whoa,” he said, 

“Ha ha ha the mule is dead.” 


W. O. Patterson first came along 
Carried the news to Walker Long 
Him and Walker they came back 
Found old Beck knocked flat on her back. 


Closed her eyes and tied her feet 

Buried her in her grave so deep 

Put tombstones at her head and her feet. 
Locked old Bill in the jail to weep. 


She blew so lonesome, blew so shrill 
She blew at Beck in the Keithly fill, 
She blew so lonesome, blew so shrill, 
Song composed by Steamboat Bill. 


12. (NO TITLE)? 


1. My lover ’s on the ocean, oh let him sink or swim, 
For he thinks that in his heart I’m not so good as him. 
He thinks himself above me, I plainly let him see, 
I have another sweetheart since he went back on me. 


2. The last time I saw him, it was down in yonders grove, 
He smiled as he passed me and offered me a rose. 
He thought I would accept it, I plainy let him see, 
I had another sweetheart since he went back on me. 


' Section foreman. 
* Recorded from Abie Shepherd, Bryson City, N. C. 
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3. His tongue was so flattering, his time was always slow, 
I often had to tell him to take his hat and go. 
Young man stay at home and give your mother ease, 
They say she’s a lady and very hard to please. 


4. They say she talks about me, her tongue has never done, 
Tell her she need not worry for I wont have her son. 
I’ll sing and be as merry as the nightingale of (?) free 
There ’s rest for the weary since he went back on me. 


13. YANKEE Boys! 


1. Yonder stands a fair damsel 
With her hands white as snow. 
Go court her fairest favors 
Maybe her answers wont be no. 


Chorus: Ying ding diddle ding 
Ying ding day ‘ 
Ying ding diddle ding 
A fol dol day. 


N 


. “Madam, I have gold and silver; 
Madam, I have house and land, 
Madam, I have the world of treasures 
You may have at your own command.” 


3. “What care I for your gold and silver, 
What care I for your house and land, 
What care I for your world of treasure 
All I want is a rebel man.” 


4. Yankee boys go a courting, 
Stay so long they go astray, 
Reason why they don’t stay longer, 
They ain’t got greenback to pay their way. 


5. Rebel boys raised in honor 
They know how to court the maid, 
Hug and kiss and call ’em honey; 
Rush up pretty boy and don’t be afraid. 





? Recorded from Abie Shepherd, Bryson City, N. C. See Lunsford, B. L- 
and Stringfield, L. Thirty and one Folksongs from Southern Mts. p. 56; 
Farnsworth, Chas. and Sharp, C. J. Folk-Songs, Chanteys and Singing 
Games, p. 31; Hartness and Brown p. 154. 
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6. Yankee boys raised in ashes 
Don’t know how to court a maid, 
Turn their backs to hide their faces, 
Thoughts of a pretty girl makes them afraid. 


7. Many times I’ve been to England, 
Often times I’ve been to France, 
Often times my mama’s whipped me 
O’er the floor she made me dance. 


o2) 


. Wake up, wake up you drousy sleepers, 
Wake up, wake up, it’s almost day, 
Hang your head in yonder winder 
See those rebels run away. 


14. WILLIE! 


1. Oh they tell me it’s sinful to flirt, 
Oh they tell me my heart’s made of stone, 
They say I must speak to her kind, 
Or else leave the poor girl alone. 


Chorus: Come back to me, Willie, come back, 
I will always be loving and true; 
Come back to me, Willie, come back, 
I will always be loving to you. 


NO 


. “Oh they tell me he’s only a boy, 
But I’m sure he’s much older than I, 
And if they had left us alone, 
Oh how happy would been him and I. 


3. “I remember the night that he said, 
That he loved me more dearer than life, 
He called me his darling’’ she said 
‘“‘And asked me if I’d be his wife.” 


4. She answered with a smile “‘Willie, dear, 
I’m sure I will have to say no.”’ 
Then he took from her hair one white rose 
And said ‘‘Goodbye dear, I must go.”’ 
1 Recorded from Abie Shepherd, Bryson City, N. C. See JAFL Vol. 42 
p. 278, Vol. 45 p. 89. 
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5. Next morning poor Willie was dead, 
He was found in a pound by a mill, 
In the blessed clear water that flowed, 
Just out from the brink of the hill. 


6. 


i) 


His eyes were for evermore closed, 
And damp was his bright golden hair, 
And in his sweet lips he did hold, 
The rose that he took from her hair. 


I5. JACKY FRAZER! 


1. There was a wealthy merchant, 
In London he did dwell; 
He had one lonely daughter, 
The truth to you I'll tell. 


2. Sweethearts she had plenty, 
To court her day and night, 
But none but Jackie Frazer 
Would suit her heart’s delight. 


3. Her father called unto her, 

And quickly she came in; 

Good morning, Mrs. Frazer, 

Is that your sweethvart’s name ?”’ 


“cc 


4. “Oh daughter, cruel daughter, 
My voice you will mind; 

I’ll lock you in some dungeon, 
Your body I’ll confine.” 


5. “Oh father, dearest father, 
My body you'll confine, 
There’s none but Jackie Frazer 
Will ever suit my mind.”’ 


16 A. ALICE’S JEALOUS LOVER? 


Alice’s jealous lover came to her cottage door. 


. Last eve the moon shone brighter than it ever had shone before, 


“Come, love’’ said he, “‘and let’s wander down in the meadow gay, 


And undisturbed we'll ponder and appoint our wedding day.”’ 


1 


19o. 


2 Recorded from Abie Shepherd, Bryson City, N. C. 


See no. 31. Recorded from Abie Shepherd, Bryson City, N. 
JAFL Vol. 20 p. 269, Vol. 35 p. 354, 377; Cox p. 330; Campbell and Sharp 
p. 


C. See 
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2. Deep, deep down in the meadow he lead his love so true; 
‘“The way is so dark and dreary that I’m afraid to go. 
I would retrace my footsteps, if you will let me go.” 
“Retrace your way? No never! For from here you cannot fly. 


. “No other arms can save you, oh Alice, you must die.” 
“What have I done, dear Edward, that you should take my life? 
You know I always loved you and would have been your wife.”’ 
Deep, deep into her bosom he plunged the fatal knife. 


Ww 


4. “Farewell, dear, loving parents, I'll roam these hills no more; 
In vain you'll wait my coming, by the little cottage door.”’ 
The birds sang in the morning but doleful were their sounds; 
They found her form so lifeless upon the cold, cold ground. 


5. Deep down in the meadow, where the violets are in bloom, 
There lies the fair young Alice sleeping in the gloom; 
We know not how she suffered, know neither how she mourned, 
We know that words were spoken, “Please, Edward, take me home.”’ 


16 B. FLO ELLA! 


1. One night as the moon shone brightly, the stars were shining too, 
To her litle cottage window a jealous lover drew; 
“Come,” says he, “‘lets wander to yonder wood so gay, 
In one sturbless (?) plunder (?) we’ll plan our wedding day.” 


NS 


. The way grew dark before her, says she, ‘I’m afraid to stay.”’ 
One little eye grew weary, “‘I’ll under take my way.” 
“Out in the woods I’ve got you, you have no wings to fly, 
No human arms can save you, Flo Ella, you must die.” 


17. LITTLE MARY PHAGAN? 


1. Little Mary Phagan 
She went to town one day, 
She went to the pencil factory 
To get her last week’s pay. 





‘ Recorded from Jess Hearst, Juniper, Tenn. JAFL, Vol. 20 p. 264, 


Vol. 30 p. 344, Vol. 45 p. 130; Cox p. 197.; Hartness and Brown p. 59. 

2 Recorded from Lella Heart and Jess Hearst, Juniper, Tenn. “Little 
Mary Phagan’’ in a new ballad based on the murder of Mary Phagan on 
Aug. 5, 1913 in the National Pencil Co. factory, Atlanta, Ga. Leo M. Frank 
and Jas. Conley were suspected of the murder. On Aug. 26, 1913, Leo Frank 








































p. 105. 
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. She left her home at eleven 


She kissed her mother goodbye 
Poor little Mary Phagan 
Knew not she had to die. 


. She entered the pencil factory 


Frank met her at the door, 
He smiled and said, “‘Little Mary, 
You'll never see home any more.” 


. He sneaked along behind her 


Into the other room 
Poor little Mary Phagan 
She met her fatal doom. 


. There on her bended knees to Frank 


Poor little Mary plead 
He grabbed a stick out of the waste box 
And hit her on the head. 


. The tears streamed down her rosy cheeks 


The blood streamed down her back 
She remembered telling her mother 
The hour that she would be back. 


18. OLD MAID SONG! 


1. I’ll not marry a-tall, a-tall?, 
I'll not marry a-tall. 
I'll not marry a man that’s rich 
He’ll get drunk and fall in the ditch. 
I'll not marry a-tall, a-tall 
I'll not marry a-tall, a-tall 
I'll not marry a-tall. 


was found guilty of murder and sentenced to death, but many believed him 
innocent and there was widespread protest. Mass meetings were held through- 
out the country, organizations and prominent individuals sent protests. 
Feeling ran high and the case became an issue in the senatorial campaign. It 
was before the public for two years and on June 22, 1915, Gov. Slaton 
commuted Frank’s sentence to a life term. On the 17th of the following 
August a mob kidnapped Leo Frank from the Ga. State Prison Farm and 
lynched him. (See Times Index for 1913, 1914, 1915). See JAFIL, Vol. 44 


* Recorded from Lella Heart, Juniper, Tenn. 
2 This is of course ‘‘at all’’ but was sung as written. 
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2. I’m determined to live an old maid, live an old maid, 
live an old maid. 
I’m determined to live an old maid, 
Take my stool and sit down in the shade. 
I'll not marry a-tall, a-tall, 
I'll not marry a-tall. 


3. I'll not marry a-tall, a-tall, 
I'll not marry a-tall. 
I’ll not marry a man that’s poor 
He’ll go begging from door to door. 
I'll not marry a-tall, a-tall, 
I'll not marry a-tall. 


4. I’m determined to live an old maid, live an old maid, 
live an old maid, 
I’m determined to live an old maid, 
Take my stool and sit down in the shade. 
I'll not marry a-tall, a-tall, 
I'll not marr a-tall. 


I9. THE BRAVE ENGINEER! 


. Yonder comes old F and D, she’s the fastest on the line, 


Running over Cenor? road, she’s the fastest on the line, 
And when she left old Knoxville, she was a quarter ahead of time. 


. Longing to see sweet Georgy on the Pennsylvania line, 


George’s mother came to him, in sorrow she did sigh, 
“Son take this letter and take warning how you run, 
You’re going over the Cenor road twenty minutes ahead of time.” 


. “Mother, oh mother, your advice I will take heed, 


I know I’ll run my engine right and I know that hit will speed 
Over the roads I’m bound to fly, go like a canon ball 
And when I blow for the crossing be sure to heed the call.”’ 


. George said to the firing Jack, ‘‘Just a little more extra speed, 


> 


We’re going over the Cenor road with a speed that’s never been seen.’ 
Up the road the engine went into the rocks it crashed, 
Upside down the engine turned on George’s tender breast. 


p- 


1 Recorded from Lella Heart, Juniper, Tenn. JAFL Vol. 29 p. 400; Cox 
221. Cg o. 
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5. He was lying on the firebox door and the flame all roaring within, 
Glad to die on the Cenor road and to die a good engineer. 
George’s doctor came to him saying, ‘‘Darling son, lay still 
For the only hopes that ye may git will be God’s holy will.’ 


6. George’s mother came to him saying, “‘Darling son, lay still.” 
“It’s too late, mother, it’s too late, my doom is 2lmost filled; 
My face and hands is mingled in blood, I’m blind and cannot see,”’ 
He clapped his hands, the poor boy said, ‘““Nearer my God to Thee.” 


20. THE TWELVE APOSTLES! 


Twelve were the twelve apostles, 

Eleven were eleven that went to Heaven, 

Ten were the ten commandments, 

Nine were the nine so bright they shine, 

Eight were the Gabriel angels, 

Seven were the seven stars fixed in the skies, 
Six of them are the waiters, 

Five are strivers, 

Four gone over the pool, 

Three was the gospel maker, 

Two was a little white babe all dressed in green, 
One is one and always one and never more shall be so. 


2I. GO READ THE THIRD OF MATTHEW? 


1. Go read the third of Matthew 
And read the chapter through 
It is a guide to Christians 
To tell them what to do. 

1 Recorded from Mrs. David Owenby, Elkmont, Tenn. This song was used 
as a lullaby by the singer, her mother and her maternal grandmother. 
“Hit jest come down that away,” said Mrs. Owenby. She could not ex- 
plain from six down. See JAFL Vol. 24 p. 321, Vol. 45 p. 36; Hartness & 
Brown p. 83; Sharp p. 226; Campbell and Sharp p. 3. 

2 Pinkney Owenby, Gatlinburg, Tenn. The singer believed nos 24 and 26 
were composed by Preacher Evans but Mr. Owenby also attributed “The 
Little Family’’ to Evans. Evans, who was born in east Tennessee was a 
Baptist preacher who preached to the Cherokee Indians and also to the 
white people living in the mountains of east Tennessee and North Carolina 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
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' 2. In those days come John the Baptist 
In through the wilderness 

A preachin’ of the gospel 
Of Jesus righteousness. 


3. Then come to him three Pharisees 
For to baptized be 
But John forbade them saying 
€. Repentence bring with thee. 


4. Then I'll baptize you freely 
When you confess your sins 
Own your saviour and 
Tell how vile you’ve been. 


5. Then come the blessed saviour 
For to baptized be. 
He was baptized in Jordan. 
The scriptures read to me. 


6. He come out of the water 
The spirit from above 
Descend upon him 
In the likeness of a Dove. 


7. A voice from heaven proclaiming 
This is my only son 
And I am well pleased 
In all that he has done. 


8. Come all ye who say you love Jesus 
Come prove you love the Lord 
And follow his example 

Recorded in the word. 
sed 
we 22. THE LITTLE FAMILY! 
~ 
oe 1. There was a little family that lived in Bethanee, 
26 Two sisters and a brother composed this familee; 
‘he Mary, Martha and Lazareth, in praying and in singing, 
as Both morning and in evening, they raised their voices high. 
he 
na ’ Recorded from Pinkney Owenby, Gatlinbury, Tenn. See JAFL, Vol. 25 


p. 17, Vol. 35 p. 388, Vol. 29 p. 182; Cox p. 407. 
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2. They lived in peace and pleasure, full many a lonely year, 
And laid away their treasure beyond this vale of tears; 
Though poor and without money, their kindness made amends, 
Their house was ever open for Jesus and His friends. 


3. But while they lived so happy, so pure, so kind, so good; 
Their brother was afflicted and rudely thrown in bed; 
Poor Martha and her sister now wept aloud and cried, 
But still he grew no better, he lingered on and died. 


4. The Jews went to the sisters, put Lazareth in the tomb, 
And tried for to comfort and drive away their gloom. 
And Jesus heard the tidings, far in a distant land, 

And slowly did he travel to see the lonely band. 


5. But when Jesus was a-coming, Martha met Him on the way, 
And told Him how her brother had died and passed away ; 
He cheered her and He blessed her and He told her not to weep, 
For in Him was the power to wake him from his sleep. 


6. But when Jesus was a-coming nigher Mary ran and met Him too, 
Feel at His feet aweeping and rehearsed the tale of woe; 
But when Jesus saw her weeping, He feel aweeping too, 
And wept until they showed where Lazareth was entombed. 

7. They rolled away the cover, He looked upon the grave, 


And prayed unto the Father, His loving friend to raise. 
Then Lazareth in full power, come from the gloomy mound, 
And in full life and figure, he walked upon the ground. 


8. So if we but love Jesus and do his holy will, 
Like Martha and like Mary, like Lazareth use him well, 
From death he will redeem us and take us to the skies; 
And bid us live forever where pleasure never dies. 


23. TIS AWFUL AWFUL, AWFUL! 


1. Death is a melancholy call 
A certain judgment for us all 
Death takes the young as well as old 
It takes them in its arms so cold. 
"Tis awful, awful, awful. 


? Recorded from Pinkney Owenby. The first four lines of the last stanza 
are from one of Isaac Watts’ hymns. See The Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs, ed. by Samuel M. Worcester, Boston 1837, Hymn No. 88, p. 337. 
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. I saw a youth the other day 
Just in his prime a lookin’ so gay 
He’s trifled all his time away 
And dropped into eternity. 
"Tis awful, awful, awful. 


3. As he lies on his dying bed 
Eternity begins to dread 
He says “‘Oh, father, pray for me 
For I am bound for eternity 
"Tis awful, awful, awful. 


4. A few more breaths may be perceived 
Before this young man takes his leave 
He cries ““Oh, Lord, I see my state 
But now I fear it is too late.” 

"Tis awful, awful, awful. 


. His corpse was laid beneath the ground 
With brothers and sisters a-standing around 
With aching hearts and troubled minds. 

To think in hell the brother’s confined. 
"Tis awful, awful, awful. 


un 


on 
-) 


. Life is the time to serve the Lord 
The time to insure the great reward 
And whilst the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return. 
Be joyful, joyful, joyful. 


24. YOUNG MEN AND MAIDS PRAY LEND ATTENTION! 


. Young men and maids pray lend attention, 
To these few lines I’m going to write, 
Of a pretty youth how I mention 
I courted a lady fair and bright. 


Lal 


nN 


. But when her parents came to know it, 
They strove to part us day and night; 


' Recorded from Lizzie Fletcher, Rugby, Tenn. The last two lines of 
admonition were not given until Karnest Brooks, a Rugby boy who was 
za present, said ‘“That isn’t all— you’ve left off the best part.’’ Then the singer, 
ial with many wise shakes of her head, sang the last two lines. See JAFIL, Vol. 20 
p. 267, Vol. 30 p. 362, Vol. 35 p. 374; Cox p. 350. 
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3. Down on her bended knee she bowéd, 
Saying, “Father, father pity me! 
Don’t let my true love be deniéd, 

Of all this world can do for me.” 


4. She wandered, she wandered a great way from them, 
She wandered the green meadows round, 
She wandered along the broad green rivers, 
And under a green shady tree sat down. 


5. She pulléd out her silver dagger, 
She pinned it through her lily white breast; 
Saying “Farewell to my true lover, 
Farewell, farewell I’m going to rest.” 


on 
~ 


. Her true love being on the river, 
He thought he heard his true love’s voice; 
He ran, he ran like one distracted, 
Saying, ‘Dear heart (?) I feel quite lost.” 


. Like stars her black eyes opened, 
Saying “‘My true love, you’ve come too late. 
Prepare to meet me in old Zion, 
Where all our joys will be complete.” 
Oh let this be a woeful warning 
To all who keeps true lovers apart. 


“NI 


25. TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS! 


1. The first day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
A partridge on a pear tree. 


N 


. The second day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Two turtle doves and a partridge on a pear tree. 


. The third day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Three collie birds, two turtle doves and a partridge on a pear tree. 


t 
W 


4. The fourth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Four fren-chens? three collie birds, etc. 


1 Recorded from Lizzie Fletcher, Rugby, Tenn. The singer said that while 
this song is called ‘“The Twelve Days of Christmas’”’ she had heard only nine. 
She learned it in the 70’s from a women who came from Virginia.See J AFL 
Vol. 13 p. 229, Vol. 18 p. 56; Sharp p. 224; Hartness and Brown p. 86. 

2 This is of course French hen but the singer pronounced it as given with 
the accent on the first syllable. She said it must be a bird of some kind since 
all were birds except the last. 
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. The fifth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Five gold wrens, four frenchens, etc. 


unr 


. The sixth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Six geese a-feeding, five gold wrens, etc. 


SS 


. The seventh day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Seven swans a-swimming, six geese a-feeding, etc. 


“I 


oo 


. The eight day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Eight nightingales singing, seven swans a-swimming, etc. 


. The ninth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Nine deer a-running, eight nightingales singing, etc. 


5 


26. KITTY WELLS! 


1. I never shali forget that day, 
When we together ’round the dells, 
I kissed her hands, I named the day 
When I should marry Kitty Wells. 


Chorus: The birds were singing sweetly in the morning, 
The myrtle and the ivy were in bloom, 
And the sun on the hill tops dawning, 
When they laid her in the tomb. 


N 


. But death broke in her cottage door 
Hit stole from me my joy and pride, 
But when I found she were no more, 
I laid my banjo down and cried. 


3. They ask this darky why he weeps, 
What makes the tears roll down his cheeks, 
Because the loss of my dear one, 
Is all my joy and fun. 


* Recorded from John Keller, Wolf’s Creek, Tenn. John Keller learned 
this from Bill Crumb. Both Keller and Crumb were born and reared in east 
PL, Tennessee. According to Keller, Crumb knew one or two more stanzas. See 
Cox p. 395; Shoemaker p. 141. 
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27. THE TEXAS RANGER! Th 
7 


1. Come all you Texas Rangers where ever you may be; 
This story I may tell you which happened unto me. 
My name is nothing extra, to you I need not tell, 
But here’s to all you rangers, I sure do wish you well. 


2. About the age of sixteen, I jined the happy band, 
I marched from western Texas on to the Rio Grand. 
Our captain he informed us, perhaps he thought ’twas right, 
“Before we reach yon station, my boys, we’ll have to fight.” 


3. I saw the Indians coming, I heard them give a yell, 
My feelings at that moment no human tongue can tell. 
I saw the glittering bayonets, the bullets round me hail, 
My heart did sink within me, my courage almost fail. 


4. I thought of my old mother, in Texas she did say, 
“To you they are all strangers, with me you'd better stay.” 
I thought she was old and childish, the best she did not know 
And my mind was set on ranging and I was bound to go. 


28. LILLY HUGH? 


1. There was a wealthy merchant 
In London he did dwell; 
He had one only daughter, 
The truth to you I’ll tell, 
Oh Lilly, Lilly Hugh 
Oh Lilly, Lilly Hugh. 


NS 


. This young lady she was courted, 
By a young man siree, 
This young lady she was courted, 
By Jack, the sailor boy. 
Oh Lilly, Lilly Hugh. 
Oh Lilly, Lilly Hugh. 


1 Recorded from John Keller, Wolf Creek, Tenn. This singer learned this 
from Bill Crumb, who said he had learned it from a man who had been in 
Texas. See JAFL Vol. 35 p. 417, Vol. 45 p. 281; Lomax p. 44. 

2 See no. 17. Recorded from Fannie Murray, Knoxville, Tenn. The 


~ 


singer learned this and the two following fragments from her paternal grand- Pp. 7 
father who was born in Knoxville, Tenn. in 1800. His parents came from 
Londonderry, Ireland. See JAFL Vol. 45 p. 76; Cox p. 330. of I 
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(The father objects to the love affair and Jack goes to the war. Then 
Lilly goes to the war and they tell her.) 


3. Your waist it is too slender, 
Your fingers are too small, 
Your cheeks too red like roses, 
To face a canon ball. 
Oh Lilly, Lilly Hugh 
Oh Lilly, Lilly Hugh. 


4. I know my waist is slender, 
My fingers too are small. 
But it wouldn’t dash my contenance 
To face ten thousand balls. 
Oh Lilly, Lilly Hugh 
Oh Lilly, Lilly Hugh. 


29. NO HOME, NO HOME! 


’ 


1. “No home, no home,” said a little girl, 
As she trembling stood on the marble steps, 
And leaned on the marble wall, 
And leaned on the marble wall. 


. “I must freeze,” she said as she covered her head, 
And strove to cover her feet 
Her tattered dress was all covered with snow, 
Yes, covered with snow and sleet. 


NS 


3. The prince he slept in his velvet bed 
And dreamed of his silver and gold, 
The little girl she slept in the snow 
And mummered, “So cold! so cold!” 


30. (NO TITLE)? 


I. Just as free a little bird as I can be 
Just as free a little bird as I can be 
I go out on the hillside and sing all day 


-~ Just as free a little bird as I can be. 

1 in 

lhe 1 Recorded from Fannie Murray, Knoxville, Tenn. See JAFL Vol. 28 
nd- p. 70, Vol 45 p. 66; Cox p. 446. 

‘om 2 Recorded from Ernest Brookes, Rugby, Tenn. Two stanzas from ‘‘Lass 


of Loch Royal’ have been used in combination with a totally different 


4 
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2. O!: its who’s going to shoe my little feet 
An: its who’s going to glove my little hand 
And its who’s going to kiss my red rosy cheeks 
When we’re in some far distant land. 


3. And my father he will shoe my little feet 
And my mother she will glove my little hand 
And my sister she will kiss my red rosy cheeks 
When we’re in some far distant land. 


fragment to make a child’s song. This was taught Ernest Brookes when he 
was a small child by his paternal Grandfather who was born and reared in 
east Tennessee. See Child No. 76; JAFL Vol. 30 p. 304; Campbell and Sharp 
p. 197. 
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THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH POPULAR BALLADS 
OF FRANCIS J. CHILD 


BY THELMA G. JAMES 


The English and Scottish Popular Ballads edited by Professor Francis 
James Child in 1882—1808 suggests two interesting problems: first, was 
Professor Child adhering to a fixed principle in selecting ballads for 
inclusion ? Second, is it possible to derive a definition of the ballad from 
a study of this collection ? Whether he followed a fixed notion is a matter 
of uncertainty among critics. Miss Louise Pound in her Poetic Origins and 
the Ballad declares that he fluctuated in his decisions: “The similarity in 
style of the pieces he included was the chief guide of Professor Francis 
James Child in his selection for his collection of English and Scottish 
Ballads... He would not have altered his decision concerning so many 
pieces had the test of style been so dependable as is usually assumed.’”! 
Dean Walter Morris Hart, on the contrary, feels that ‘‘the significant fact 
is that for at least forty years Professor Child retained without essential 
change his conception of the traditional ballad as a distinct literary 
type.”’® Professor Gummere thought: “It is clear that the notion of a 
traditional ballad existed in a very exact shape for Professor Child when 
one thinks of the hosts he rejected.’’3 

A re-examination of the material included in the first and third 
editions should resolve these differing opinions. In this study, the 
method was: first, to determine what was omitted from the first 
edition in compiling the third; second, to examine the new material 
added to the third edition, particularly those ballads available to 
Professor Child in 1858 which were not utilized until 1882; third, to 
examine, as far as possible by means of Professor Child’s own comments, 
his reasons for these exclusions and inclusions; and finally, to attempt to 
reach some conclusion concerning the principles governing the selection. 
The task was complicated by the fact that in the third edition Professor 
Child completeiy ignored the two earlier editions. Further, the incon- 
venient numbering of the pieces in the first edition makes cross reference 
possible only through titles, which are more trouble than help. For 
example, one finds ‘“he Enchanted Ring” under ““Bonny Bee Home’, 
and the “Birth of Robin Hood” under “Willie and Earl Richard’s 


Dp. 146. 

2 PMLA, XIV (1906), 799. 

* Modern Philology, I (1903—04), 378. 

*The second edition is unimportant. Four new texts were added to it, 
“Brave Earl Brand and the King of England’s Daughter’? which merited 
only a footnote in the third edition. ‘‘St. Stephen and Herod’’ (22) was 
retained for the third edition; while ‘‘Gifts from over the Sea’’ and ‘‘The 
Hawthorne Tree’ were discarded. 
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Daughter.”’ Nor is it always easy to say whether a ballad has been in- 
cluded or excluded; for instance, ‘“Waly, Waly, gin Love be Bonny” is 
given in an appendix to “‘Lord Jamie Douglas” ; ‘““The Gaberlunzie Man” 
is in an appendix to. ““The Jolly Beggar’; the ‘‘Playe of Robin Hood” i 
an appendix to ‘““Robin Hood and the Potter’’. Does the assignment of 
such pieces to an appendix signify their inclusion, exclusion, or merely 
dubious compromise bringing into question Professor Gummere’s belie 
in the ‘‘very exact shape’ of Professor Child’s conception of a ballad ? 

In the Preface to his first edition, Professor Child says of it: ‘It con- 
tains nearly all that is known to be left to us of the ancient ballads oi 
England and Scotland, with a liberal selection of those which are of a 
later date. Of traditional ballads preserved in a variety of forms, ali 
the important versions are given, and no genuine relic of olden minstrelsy, 
however mutilated or debased in its descent to our times, has been on that 
account excluded, if it was thought to be of value to the student of prose 
fiction... [The purpose was] to adhere to the originals as they sta’ d in 
the printed collections.”"! In the Preface to the first volume of his third 
edition he wrote: “It was my wish not to begin to print The English and 
Scottish Ballads until this unrestricted title should be justified by my 
having at my command every valuable copy of every known ballad.” 
In 1880, when the second edition was printed, some change in the general 
plan was already in Mr. Child’s mind (although his definition of the ballad 
was not necessarily concerned), for he says in that Preface: “‘....the 
popular ballad deserves much more liberal treatment. Many of the older 
ones are mutilated, many more are miserably corrupted, but as long as 
any traces of their originals are left, they are worthy of attention and 
have received it.”’ 

In his article, Dean Hart says that 115 ballads were omitted from the 
first edition and my figures agree with his. On the basis of Professor 
Child’s comments, these 115 ballads fall into the following divisions: 
g (numbers 1—g)? were rejected as having been unduly “‘edited’’ by 
modern editors; 16 (I0o—25) as romances; 41 (26—66) as of non-popular 
otigin from broadsides, stalls, minstrels, re-rhymed literary plots; 10 
(67—76) as translations of foreign parallels rather than native ballads; 
4 (77—8o) as types of ballads on non-popular subjects; 16 (81—96) as 
lyric types lacking a narrative element; 18 (g7—115) as simple narrative 
poetry lacking ballad style.? Dean Hart summarizes: “It is not difficult 





‘ Italics mine. 

2 Dean Hart has unfortunately failed to list the ballads completely in his 
otherwise excellent study. For my titles, see Tabulation I in the Appendix, 
Nos. 1—9, etc. 

3 These classes are intended to be convenient and suggestive rather than 
rigid and mutually exclusive since a text might often fall into two ormore 
groups. A text might be lyric and at the same time be the victim of a modern 
editor. There might easily be debate about the assignment of any ballad to 
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to see why the 115 ballads are excluded fro the later collection, and one 
gets the impression that, had Professor Child chosen to enforce the con- 
ception of the ballad which he had already in mind, most of them would 
have been excluded from the earlier collection as well. This impression | 
is deepened by an examination of the comments scattered through the | 


* ballads.’”! 


The ninety ballads included for the first time in the third edition fall 
into two groups: first, those 37 ballads which were not available in 1858?; 
and second, those 53 ballads which were available, but which were 


~ withheld until the third edition. Obviously no change in Professor Child’s 


definition of the ballad can be deduced from his inclusion in the third 
edition of the 37 ballads to which he had not previously had access. If any 
change is to be noted, we shall find it in the 53 ballads which Professor 
Child knew in 1858 and rejected, although he later included them in 1882. 
It is highly significant that 35 of these 53 ballads were available in 1858 
only through Buchan, an editor of whose methods Professor Child had 
giave suspicion. Only 9 Buchan texts were added to the third edition® 
without confirmation from other sources. Even in the preparation of 
his first edition, Professor Child had serious distrust of the Buchan texts, 
for he says in that Preface: “‘Some resolution has been exercised and 
much disgust suppressed, in retaining certain pieces from Buchan’s 
collection, so strong is the suspicion, that, after having been procured 
from very inferior sources, they were tampered with by the editor.’’® 
In the head notes to the third edition Professor Child seldom has more 
than scathing comment on the style and substance of the Buchan ballad 
texts: of the ‘““Bonny Lass of Anglesey’ (220) he says: “Buchan quite 
frightens one by what he says of this version... ‘It is altogether a polit- 
ical piece and I do not wish to interfere much with it’ ; of “Auld Matrons”’ 
(249), ‘“This piece was made by some one who had an acquaintance with 
the first fit of ‘Adam Bell’. . .Stanzas2—5 are hackneyed commonplaces” ; 
of “Thomas of Yonderdale”’ (253), ‘“This looks like a recent piece, fabric- 
ated with a certain amount of cheap mortar, from a recollection of 
‘Fair Annie’, etc.,’’; of ‘“Willie’s Fatal Visit” (255), ‘“Stanzas 15—17, 
wherever they came from, are too good for the setting; nothing so 
spirited, word or deed, could have come from a ghost, wan, weary, and 
smiling”’ ; of “The New Slain Knight”’ (263), “A large portion of this piece 


its special group, but the transfer of one or another text to a different group 
does not affect the general conclusion. 

1 Loc. cit., 796. 

2 Ballads not available in 1858 are marked (—) in Table II; see Appendix. 

3 Ballads 71, 255, 261, 263, 268, 282, 296, 303. It may be important to note 
that all but one of these appear in the two final volumes. 

4 Four other Buchan texts are retained only because of foreign parallels: 
Ballads 57, 115, 171, 268. 

5p. IX. 
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is imitated or taken outright from very well known ballads... This 
particular ballad, so far as it is original, is of very ordinary quality. The 
ninth stanza is pretty but not quite artless” ; of ‘“The White Fisher’ (264), 
“But we need not trouble ourselves to make these counterfeits reasonable. 
Those who utter them rely confidently upon our taking jargon and folly 
as the marks of genuineness. The White Fisher is a frumpery fancy’’; 
of “The Beggar Laddie”’ (280), ‘‘... it is inconceivable that any meddler 
should not have seen this [mistake]; of ‘Child Owlet’” (291), ‘The 
chain of gold in the first stanza and the penknife below the bed in the 
fourth have a false ring, and the story is of the tritest. The ballad seems 
at best to be a late one, and is perhaps a mere imitation, but, for an 
imitation the last two stanzas are unusually successful” ; of ‘“The Queen 
of Scotland” (301), ‘“The insipid ballad may have been rhymed from 
some insipid tale’; of the ““Holy Nunnery” (303), ‘“The rest is wanting, 
and again we may doubt whether the balladist had not exhausted him- 
self, whether a story so begun could be brought to any conclusion” ; of 
“Brown Robin” (97), ““The sequel to C is not at all beyond Buchan’s 
blind beggar, and some other blind beggar may have contributed the cane, 
and the whale and the shooting and the hanging in B’’; The general 
comment on ““The Bent sae Brown” (71) summarizes Professor Child’s 
feeling clearly: ‘“The introduction and conclusion of some incidental 
descriptions.... are the outcome of the invention and piecing together 
of that humble but enterprising rhapsodist who has left his trail over so 
large a part of Buchan’s volumes.... The silliness and fulsome vulgarity 
of Buchan’s versions are often enough to make one wince and sicken, and 
many of them come through bad hands or mouths; we have even positive 
proof in one instance of imposture, though not of Buchan’s being a con- 
scious party to the imposture.’”! With all this in mind, it is not curious 
that Professor Child withheld so much Buchan material for later verifi- 
cation in manuscript and other sources. 

The remaining 18 ballads, which Professor Child knew in 1858 but 
reserved until 1882, show a period of waiting on his part for fuller, older, 
or more widely known forms. In short, the treatment he accorded them 
testifies to his scholarly approach to his problem.? His aims became 
more definite. In 1858 he intended to give a somewhat popular survey 
of balladry (a survey which I am strongly inclined to believe was modelled 
after Percy’s Reliques); in 1882, he sought to print “every valuable 
copy of every known ballad’’. In 1858, he could find room for romances, 
translations, broadsides, and a variety of heterogeneous materials; in 
1882, he excluded them. The rejections and inclusions in the first and 





* This would seem to answer adequately the recent attempt to place Pro- 
fessor Child in the position of a Buchan defender. See: Greig, Gavin, Last 
Leaves of the Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs, (1925), XXX. 

2 This point is elaborated by Professor Taylor in Mod. Phil., XXV (1928), 
45I—49I. 
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third editions show no material change in Mr. Child’s conception of the 
ballad ; although, it may be granted, that they do show a marked change 
in his aims. 

The demonstrated stability of Professor Child’s ideas serves rather to 
confuse than to clarify the general problem of ballad definition, for his 
collection was made and printed without any pronouncement on this 
subject. ‘The Advertisement to the first volume of the edition shows that 
he realized the need of some formal statement: “It was the Editor’s wish 
and intention to insert in the concluding volume an essay on the History 
of Ballad Poetry.” Two other opportunities slipped by, for the article in 
the Johnson Cyclopedia is merely a resumé of ballad poetry in general; 
and the third edition of The English and Scottish Popular Ballads lacks 
the formal introduction promised by Professor Child. According to 
Mr. Gummere’s note!, such an essay had not been even remotely formul- 
ated at the time of Professor Child’s death, although Professor Kittredge 
suggests in the Introduction to the first volume of the third edition that 
it had at least been planned.? Coming towards the completion of the 
work, such an essay would necessarily have been a defense, quite as 
much as an exposition, of the principles which dictated his selection. As 
it is, he nowhere seems to say anything more definite than this: “The 
word ballad in English signifies a narrative song, a short tale in lyric Verse, — 
which sense it has come to have, probably through the English, in some 
other languages..... The popular ballad, for which our language has no 
unequivocal name, is a distinct and very important-species of poetry... 
The fundamental characteristic of popular ballads is... the absence of 
subjectivity and self-consciousness.’’* 

In the absence, then, of a more specific definition from Professor 
Child’s hand, later writers have sought to derive a definition from the 
ballads included in his collection. The endeavor has no doubt been 
stimulated by Gummere’s description of the Child collection as “‘itself 
a definition of balladry’’.4 Dean Hart does not attempt a formal definition, 
but rather seeks to give the positive and negative characteristics of the 
type as Professor Child presumably saw it: a ballad must tell a story, 
and that only partially; the transitions must be abrupt, although not 
incoherent; the introduction must be closely integrated with the story; 
there must be brevity; the action can seldom be carefully localized; 
description or exposition of the supernatural is omitted. The style must 
be artless, homely, without conceits or description of states of mind; it is 
marked by commonplaces which are retained in distorted form in 
several ballads on the same theme; it must be impressive, fine, spirited, 
pathetic, tender, and finally, lyrical. The subject matter must be of 


1 Mod. Phil., I (1903—04), 378 n. 
37, SAX. 

3 Johnson’s Cyclopedia, I (1895), 464. 
* Mod. Phil., I (1903—04), 378. 
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popular origin, and foreign parallels should exist; it may be pseudo- ty 
historical, must deal with heroic sentiment, occasionally it may be th 
derived from other ballads. The ballad must not show extravagance or su 
exaggeration ; it must not be prosaic, over-refined, cynical, sophisticated, to 
sentimental, moralizing; but a certain degree of probability isdemanded fF na 
of the plot, which must not be trite.! an 
Professor Kittredge, in the one volume edition of the Child ballads, th 
says that the author must be of the folk, the material derived from 
popular sources, the structure moulded by inherited influences, the G 
product early given to the folk, who subject it to the process of oral m 
transmission. ‘“That most of the 305 numbers in Mr. Child’s collection cI 
satisfy these conditions is beyond question. In other words, most of ce 
these poems are genuine popular ballads within the limits of any reason- fr 
able definition of the term.’’? This, too, is a definition derived from the ci 
actual study of the texts. In a somewhat different way, Miss Pound ¥ 
generalizes the so-called ‘‘true” ballad of “the Child type’’, as differen- Pp’ 
tiated from ‘‘other types of ballads and songs’, by examining the 305 
ballads.* The ballad might, she says, ‘‘at times be fitted to well-known b 
dance tunes, or be utilized as a dance song’’, although this is an unessential it 
characteristic. She regards oral preservation as the test of inclusion, ™ 
although its importance has been greatly exaggerated. Much more ys 
important are “anonymity of authorship or traces of a medieval style’’.® s 
Indeed, ‘‘the only dependable test elements in ballads are lyrical quality s 


and a story element, and for traditional folk-ballads, anonymity of 
authorship’’.’? ‘“The lowly as against the aristocratic, hardly plays any 
part in the English and Scottish Popular Ballads.’’* The ballads are not E 
so impersonal as is often assumed®; “‘there is only the uniformity of I 
simplicity to be expected of popular songs of all types.’ The ballads I 
preserve in style and structure many archaic traits, use alliteration, . 
some literary words, include occasionally a satirical legacy, shade off into 
literary verse or into some other type of folk verse or popular verse such 
as: the allegory, and epic chanson, romance, verse chronicle, dialogue, 
debate, aube, lyric, coronach, carol, theological discussion." (All these 
shadings are represented in the Child collection, but notwithstanding, 
Miss Pound and other scholars persistently use the phrase ‘“‘the Child 

+ Loc. Cit. 

2p. XXVII. 

3 Poetic Origins and the Ballad, 1921, p. 101. 

* Ibid., pp. 67, 100, 117. 

5 Ibid., p. 88. 6 Tbid., p. 95. ? Ibid., p. 124. 

*Ibid., p. ror. 

® Ibid., p. ror. 

© Tbid., p. 153. Miss Pound discusses this subject also in Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XXV (1920), 65ff. 
1 Thid., p. 108ff. 
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type’”’).1 The ballad is further marked by the presence of strophes, meter, 
the use of refrain (in the later texts), by repetition, and parallelism. In 
summary, Miss Pound arrives at the following definition: “It is enough 
to say that in English we mean by a ballad a certain type of lyrical or 
narrative song or song-tale, which appears rather late in literary history; 
and we may discard as unessential for defining this type reference to 
the origin of such pieces in the dance.’’? 

Another summary of the tests for inclusion is made by Professor 
Gordon Hall Gerould: ‘The tests by which it (the traditional ballad) 
must be judged, I take it, are three. The first is purely personal, the 
critical sense of the scholar who has learned by long continued and 
careful study to distinguish the false from the true, to separate the chaff 
from the wheat. The second is the external evidence with reference to the 
circumstances of discovery, whether the collector or collectors be trusted. 
The third is the source of the material, whether the narrative is the 
product of tradition or of some clever inventor.’’* 

An examination of the 305 ballads as “constituting a definition of 
balladry’’ leaves one puzzled at their diversity. No single definition can 
include ‘““The Carnal and the Crane’’ (55), ‘““Dives and Lazarus’’ (156), 
“The Cherry Tree Carol’’ (54), “Sir Patrick Spens”’ (58), ““Bonny Barbara 
Allen” (84), and ““Thomas Rhymer”’ (37). There is scarcely the unity of 
style so frequently assumed, and certainly no unity of either spirit or 
subject. The individual pieces vary widely in worth.‘ If one were to use 


1 Hustvedt is drawn into this inconsistency: ‘‘. . .there is no such thing as 
a canon of popular ballads, no nearly infallible means of setting a popular 
ballad apart from one that is not, just as there is no accepted definition of the 
popular ballad.’’ A few lines later, on the same page, he says: ‘‘The traditional 
canon has been established for practical purposes to lie within the covers of 
such repositories as those of Child, Grundtvig..... Working definitions, 
implicit or explicit, will be found there too. For the purpose of this history, 
popular ballad may be taken to mean the sort of verse so named by Child, in 
whatever dialect it may happen to be recorded.’’ Hustvedt, Sigurd. Ballad 
Books and Ballad Men (Harvard, 1930), 4. 

2 Ibid., p. 117. Miss Pound reaffirms her theories of ballad origins and 
structure in a recent article: ‘A Recent Theory of the Making of Ballads’, 
PMLA, XLVI (1929), 622 ff. 

3 PMLA, XXIII (1908), 141f. 

4 See above, Professor Child’s comments on the Buchan texts. Concerning 
“Young Ronald’”’ (304) he remarks: ‘‘In this and not a few other cases I have 
suppressed disgust, and admitted an actually worthless and a manifestly. . . 
at least in part.. spurious ballad, because of a remote possibility that it 
might contain relics or be a debased representative of something better. Such 
was the advice of my lamented friend, Grundtvig, in more instances than 
those in which I have brought myself to defer to his judgment.”’ Of ‘‘Outlaw 
Murray”’ (305): ‘“That it was not originally intended to insert ‘“The Outlaw 
Murray’ in this collection will be apparent from the position it occupies. 
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only those ballads upon which Professor Child commented favorably!, ol | 
there would still be a tremendous diversity of materials. As Professor suf 
Gerould points out, ‘“That ballads of very various degrees of worth may nul 
be regarded as valuable to the study of the type is evidenced by com- has 
paring the contents of the last two volumes of Child with the earlier bal 
ones.””? the 
The definitions which have been quoted above do not inspire one to thi 
formulate another. These definitions fail for various reasons: Dean Hart col 
aims at being descriptive and loses himself in details which are not proper- 
ly integrated nor subordinated to one another; Professor Kittredge is 1 
discussing the problems of ultimate origins; Miss Pound frequently uses (p. 
the phrase ‘“‘the Child type’? at the same time that she demonstrates that, Poy 
for all practical purposes, there is no such single clearly defined classi- ext 
fication possible. In view of such vague definitions of a mass of materials mo 
so nearly indefinable, it is not difficult to see why the warm discussion of per 
communal origins, or of any other ballad theory for that matter, cannot ligh 
be resolved. Obviously, the debate turns upon a different subject with hax 
each interpreter: it deals now with the origins of primitive popular 
poetry and now with the modern folk ballad, subjects between which a 
there could be no possible confusion were the terms precise and clearly p. | 
understood.‘ sles 
In some mysterious way, these 305 ballads have come to be canonized (Ch 
as superior to all other folk-songs of the English people. This in the face the 
hay 
I am convinced that it did not begin its existence as a popular ballad, and I Wi 
am not convinced that (as Scott asserts) ‘it had been for ages a popular song Xx 
in Selkirkshire’. But the ‘song’ gained a place in oral tradition, as we see Ba 
from B, C, and I prefer to err by including rather than excluding.’’ He also 23: 
says of it, ‘I cannot assent to the praise bestowed by Scott on ‘The Outlaw ii 
Murray’. The story lacks point, and the style is affected—not that of the Bu 
unconscious poet of the real traditional ballad. Of the ‘‘Crafty Farmer’’ (283): ple 
“This very ordinary ballad has enjoyed great popularity, and is given for bee 
that reason and as a specimen of its class.” Va 
‘ For example: ‘‘Judas’’ (23) ‘“Brown Robins’ Confession” (57), ‘“Edward”’ fre 
(13), “Earl Brand” (7), ‘Young Beichan” (53), ‘“‘Walter Lesley’ (296), sel 
“The Gray Cock’’ (248). Gr 
2 Loc. cit. Sec 
% Poetic Origins and the Ballad, pp. 41, 27, 88, 107, 171. The term persists Ty 
even in so recent an article as PMLA, June 1929, p. 622ff. Sp 
* The fatal attraction of the discussion of origins as a substitute for critical | 
analysis of the problems of definition is illustrated by Mr. Arthur Kyle : 
Davis’ Introduction to the Tvaditional Ballads of Virginia. (1929). The a 
editor devotes a scant two pages to the matter of definition and is thereby Ba 
launched upon a five page discussion of the theory of origins. A still more the 
marked disproportion appears in Hustvedt’s Ballad Books and Ballad Men to 
(Harvard, 1930) which devotes two pages to definition and sixteen to a edi 


review of the theories of origins. Ch 
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of such evaluations as Professor Child himself put upon some of them 
sufficient to indicate their widely divergent values and types. Even the 
number 305 has come to possess a curiously magical connotation which 
has exerted sway for twenty-five years.1 When Miss Pound says of 
ballad-making that “It is a closed account for ballads of the Child type’ ,? 
there is much sound truth in the remark. It has been the purpose of 
this paper to show that a “Child ballad’”’ means little more than one 
collected and approved by Professor Child.* 


1 Mr. Kittredge in 1904 says in the Introduction to the one volume edition 
(p. XIII): ‘‘Professor Child’s great collection, The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, in five volumes (Boston, 1882—1898), comprises the whole 
extant mass of this material. It includes three hundred and five pieces, 
most of them in a number of different versions, with full collations and other 
pertinent apparatus. A few variants of this or that ballad have come to 
light since the publication of this admirable work, but no additional ballads 
have been discovered.’’ Professor Ker in his On the History of the Ballads 
(1910), says (p. 3): ‘“The English [ballads] are all together in Child’s five 
volumes, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1882—1898.”’ In 1928, 
Professor Reed Smith says (South Carolina Ballads, Cambridge, (1928), 
p. 65); ‘““The surviving ballads are 305 in number and are known to enthu- 
siasts almost as familiarly by their numbers in Child as by their titles... 
[Child’s collection] is the authoritative resting-place of what has survived of 
the splendid body of English and Scottish ballads.’’ One or two other ballads 
have made a plea for entrance to the closed ranks, notably ‘““The Bitter 
Withy’’, whose cause has been supported by Professor Gerould (PMLA, 
XXIII (1908), 141—167. The same advocate has urged the claims for ‘‘A 
Ballad of the Twelfth Day’ (MLR, VIII (1913), 65ff.; and IX, (1914), 
235—6). Miss Pound points out the value of the Hill Ms., (E. E. T. S. ror, 
1907) as a valuable source for ‘‘ballad-like’’ material (Poetic Origins, p. 126 n.). 
But even Professor Gerould prefaces his arguments with: ‘“‘From the com- 
pletion of Professor Child’s magnificent work up to the present no ballad has 
been discovered which would merit insertion under a new title in that corpus. 
Variants of ballads already known continue to be unearthed with gratifying 
frequency, but so well did the great collector glean the field that it can 
seldom fall to the lot of any follower to bring to light a new specimen.” 
Greig insists (Last Leaves, p. XXXI): ‘Child had all of the English and 
Scottish Traditional Ballads (305) except ‘Young Betrice’, No. 5 in William 
Tytler’s lost Brown Ms., (v. 397), which ‘“‘may possibly be a version of ‘Hugh 
Spencer’s Feats in France’.”’ 

2 PMLA, XLVI (1929), 629. 

* That there may be some contemporary chafing under the restraint 
imposed in the canon of the Child ballads is attested by the Foreword to 
Barry, Eckstrom and Smyth’s British Ballads from Maine (1929) wherein 
the editors point out (p. XVIII) that ‘‘in some respects it has been impossible 
to be bound by Professor Child.” Professor Davis also says (p. 11), ‘“The 
editor is not inclined to draw too hard and fast a distinction between the 
Child ballads and all other ballads.” 
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A list of the 115 ballads included in the first edition (1858) and excluded 
in the third edition (1882—1898) ; references may be found in first edition, 
I, XII—XXXIII. 


No. 


I. 


16. 
rf. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


NOUN 
WI 


NN oN ON 


9 


30. 


31. 





Ballad Titles 


| Volume 





Source 


Reason 





| The Legend of King Arthur | 
| The Legend of Sir Guy 


we oN ON 
wn 


+ 


| Auld Maitland 
| Battle of Corichee 
| Battle of Killiercrankie 


ons 


| Bonnie George Campbell | 


Gentle Herdsman tell to Me 


. | Lady Anne 


| Macpherson’s Rant 


Mary Ambree | 
| 


Northern Lord and the 
Cruel Jew 
The Raid of Reidswire | 
Son Davie, Son Davie 
Twa Corbies 
Carl of Carlile | 
| 
| 


. | Cruel Black 
| The Grene Knight 


The Horn of King Arthur 
King Arthur’s Death 


Daughter 
King Ryence’s Challenge 


. | The King of France’s | 
| 


|The Knight of Curtesy and) 


the Fair Lady of Fagnell | 
} 


Saint George and the Dragon 


|The Seven Champions of | 


Christendom 


| Sir Launcelot du Lake 


| 
The Spanish Lady’s Love | 
The Turnament of Toten- | 
ham | 
| 
| 
| 


la * 
| Sur Gowgther 
| 
. | Armstrong and Musgrave 


Battle of Sheriff-Muir | 
Battle of Tranent-Muir, or | 
Preston Pans 


_ 


“N 





| Motherwell 
4 | Reliques 
2 | Min. Sc. Border 


| 


| Reliques 


) | Herd, Sc. Songs 
3 | Buchan, Gleanings 


| Min. Sc. Border 
Motherwell 
Min. Sc. Border 

| Madden Sir Gawaine 


| Coll. of Old Ball. 


| Madden, Sir Gawaine | 


| Ms. Ashmole 


| Reliques 

Deloney, Gar. Good 
Will 
| Reliques 


| Ritson, Metr. Roman- 
} ces 

| Reliques 
| 


” 


be of Old Ballads 
| 


|Gar. of Good Will 
| 


3 | Reliques 


| 
| Utterson, Select Pieces 


: | Coll. of Old Ball. 
| 


| Min. Sc. Border 
Evans, Old Ball. 


7 | Herd, Sc. Songs 


Hogg, Jacobite Relics 


7 | Herd, Sc. Songs 








Edited (Com- 


posite) 
Edited 
Edited (Mo- 
dern) 
Edited 


” 
” 
” 


Romance 


” 


Non-Pop. 
Origin or 
Transmission 





i 








led 


on 
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net ene. | mente a — 
No. | Ballad Titles é | Source | Reason 

> 
32. | The Blind Beggar’s Daughter| 4 | Anc. Poems, Ball., of| Non-Pop. 
of Bednall Green Sc. Peasantry. Origin or 
Transmission 
33. | The Bludy Serk 8 | Laing, Sel. Remains ‘a 
34. | Brave Lord Willoughby 7 | Reliques _ 
35. | Catskin’s Garland 8 | Moore, Pictorial Book, - 
| Anc. Ball. Poetry 
36. | Constance of Cleveland 4 | Collier, Roxb. Ball a 
37.|A Dialogue between Will | 7 | Ritson, Sc. Songs ‘ 
Lickladle and Tom Clean 
| Cogue | 
38. | The Dragon of Wantley 8 | Reliques - 
39. | The Duel of Wharton and | 8 | Min. Sc. Border = 
| Stuart 
40. | Fair Rosamond 7 |Deloney, Str. Hist. a 
41. | From Bogie Side, or the | 7 | New Bk. of Old Baill. = 
| Marquis’s Ride 
42. | The Frolicksome Duke or | 8 | Reliques m= 
| the Tinker’s Good Fortune 
43. | The Gallant Grahams 7 | Min. Sc. Border - 
44. | George Barnwell 8 | Reliques Ps 
45. | Gernutus, the Jew of Venice | 8 | _ | 
46. | Gilderoy 6 | Scot, Music. Museum | 
47. | The Haws of Cromdale | 7 | Ritson, Sc. Songs 
48. | Jepthah, Judge of Israel | 8 | Evans, Old Ballads 
49. | Johnie Cope | 7 | Johnson, Museum | ~ 
50. | Johnie Faa and the Countess, 4 | Sheldon, Min. Sc. . 
| of Cassilis | | Border 
51. | The King and the Miller of | 8 | Reliques ia 
| Mansfield | 
52. | Lady Isabella’s Tragedy ee ‘a = 
53. | Lament of the Border Widow) 3 | Min. Sc. Border (composite) 
54.| The Marquis of Huntley’s | 7 | New Bk. of Old Ball. 
| Retreat 
55- Patient Grissel | 4 | Deloney, Gar. Good 3 
| | | will e 
56. | The Reading Skirmish | 7 | Croker, Hist. Songs of 
| Ireland | 
67. | Sir Eglamore | 8 | Ritson. An. Songs 
58. | Sir John Suckling’s Cam- | 7 |Mennis, Musarum De- ‘i 
| paign gg licae 
59. | Sir Roland | I | Motherwell, Min. 
60. |The Song of Robin Hood | 5 | Munday, London Pa- 
and his Huntsman | geant 
61. | Titus Andronicus’ Com- 8 | Golden Garland 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| plaint 
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No. 


Ballad Titles 
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Volume || 


Source 





| Undaunted Londonderry 


Reason 


7 | Croker-Hist. Songs of | (composite) 


Ireland 
8 | Reliques 
8 | Evans, Old Ball. 
3 | Kinloch, An. Sc. Bail. 
8 | Laing-Select Pieces 
1 | Jamieson 
2 | Schroter, Finn. Run. 
2 | Lit. and Rom. of N. 
| Europe 
I | Jamieson 


2 | Erk, Deut. Liedh. 


| 7 | Johnson, Museum 


I | Danske-Viser 


3 | Jamieson, Pop. Baill. 

4 | Jil. of N. Antiquities 

2 | Lit. and Rom. of N. 
Europe 

1 | Min. Sc. Border 


8 | Evans, Old Ball. 


| 3 | Reliques 


nt on 


8 | Reliques 
| 


4 |Garl. of Good Will 


Thistle of Scotland 
| Ritson, Robin Hood 
Buchan, Ball. N. Scot. 
| Min. Sc. Border 
8 | Sharpe, Ballad Book 


| 6 | Min. Sc. Border 
| 4 | Handfull of Pleasant 


63. | The Wandering Jew 

64. | The Wanton Wife of Bath 

65. | William Guiseman 

66. | The Wyf of Auchtirmuchty 

67. | Constantine and Areté 

68. | The Blood-Stained Son 

69. | The Child’s Last Will 

70. | Sir Oluf and the Elf-King’s 
Daughter 

71. | The Snake Cook 

72. | Proelim Gillicrankianium 

73. | Rosmer Hafmand, or, The | 
Mer-Man Rosmer 

74.|Skroen Anna, Fair Anna 

75. | Young Child Dyring 

76. | The Youth of Rosengard 

77. | A Lyke-Wake Dirge 

78. | Samson 

79. | The Spanish Virgin 

80. | Queen Dido or the Wander- | 
ing Prince of Troy 

81. | As I came from Walsingham 

82. | The Battle of Alford 

83. | By Landsdale, hey, ho 

84. | Chil Ether 

85. | Fair Helen of Kirconnell 

86. | Fair Margaret of Craignargat! 

87. | Fray of Suport 

88. | Greensleeves 

89.|In Sherwood lived Stout 
Robin Hood 

g0.|King Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid 

g1.|The Life and Death 
Thomas Stukely 

g2.| The Lowlands of Holland 


| Delights 
5 | Gutch, Robin Hood 


4 | Johnson, Crowne Gari. 
of Roses 
7 ” 


2 | Johnson, Museum 


nm 
| 
| 
ad 
| Translation. 





| 
| 


Type: Charm 
(Lament) 
Type: Bibli- 
cal 
Type: Horror 
Tale 
Type: Classi- 
cal Subject 
Lyrics, eleg- 
ies, etc. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


























94. 


95: 
96. 


97 


102 
103 
104 
105 
106 


107 


10¢ 


II¢ 

















94. 
95: 


90. 


97- 


93. 


oo. 
100. 


IOI 


102 


103. 

104. 

105. | Jane Shore 

106.|King Leir and his three | 
| 


107. 


108. | Queen Eleanor’s Fall 
109. 


IIo. 


English 


Ballad Titles 


Volume || 





and Scottish Popular Ballads. 


Source 
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Reason 





The Merchant’s Daughter | 


of Bristow 
Robene and Makyne 


The Taming of the Shrew 
Willow, Willow, Willow, 

| The Battle of Pentland Hills 
| 


| 
| The Boyne Water 

| 

| The Children in the Wood 

|The Duchess of Suffolk’s 

Calamity 

. | The Execution of Sir Simon 
| Fraser 

.|The Flemish Insurrection 

The Gentlemen in Thracia 


| . ~ . 
The Hireman Chiel 








Daughters 
Nutbrowne Maide 


Lady Anne Bothwell’s La- | 
| ment 
|Robin Hood and the old | 
| Man | 
Sir Richard Whittington’s | 

Advancement 

Up and war them a’, Willie 

The Winning of Cales 


The Woman Warrior 


Fragment-An Interlude of 
Robin Hood 


as 


> 


> © 


“NI 


} 
6 |Ritson, Anc. Songs 


6 
8 
8 


“NI 


NN 


N 


5 


(Collier, Bk. of Roxb. | 
Ball. 
\Sibbald’s, Chron. of 
| Se. Poetry 
(Ritson, An. Songs. 
Reliques 
\Min. Sc. Border 
| 
| | 
| 
Croker, Hist. Son gsof | 
Iveland | 
Reliques 
Deloney, Strange Hist. 


| 


Wright, Political Songs| 


Collier, Roxb. Ballads | 
Scarce An. Ballads 
Coll. (1725) 

Coll. of Old Ballads 


|Wright, b.1., London, | 
| 1836 

Coll. of Old Ballads 
Reliques 


Jamieson, Pop. Bal- 
lads 
Crowne Garl. of Songs 


Herd, Sc. Songs 

Deloney, Garl. of Good | 
Will 

Durfey, Pills to Purge 
Melancholy 

N. and Q., (1st Ser.), 
XII, 321. 


Lyrics, eleg- 
ies, etc. 


” 


Narrative 
Poetry (Lack- 
ing ballad 
style) 
Narrative 
Poetry 


,, (Broadside) 
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be found in the third edition, V, 397—404. 


6 


7. 


II 


> WwW N 


Summary: Dropped from Percy’s Reliques .. 
Scott, Minstrelsy....... 
Coll. Old Ballads ....... 
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Motherwell 


OO re ar rae 
OCC Ce Tre 


Buchan 


(Co eer 
rere terre 


Kinloch 


WE cari wisdosecase 


po eee rere 


TABLE II. 


ee 


= N 
N HNO HNP RW OC 


A list of the 90 ballads used only in the third edition; references may 








| 

|The Whummil Bore 

| 

Laily Worm and 

| Machrel of the Sea 

| Queen of Elfan’s 
Nourrice 

. | The Twa Magicians 

. | Young Andrew 

; | The Bonny Hind 





Mss., Buchan, 
Christie 
-27 |Motherwell Ms., 


| Min., Skene Ms. 


—36 |Skene Ms. 
| 
—40 Skene Ms., Sharpe 


-44 |Motherwell Ms., 


| Buchan 
-48 |Percy Ms. 


—50 |Herd Ms. 





| | &T 
Ballad Title Vol.No. | Source 5 S |Reason me 
as used in1858 
33 
| aZ 
i. | Riddles Wisely Ex- I-1 \Durfey +t | Broadside 
| pounded sources 
| only 
. | Sheath and Knife —16 |Motherwell, Min.Ms.| +¢ Edited 
. | King Orfeo ~19 |Leisure Hour — 
.| Maid and Palmer —21 |Percy Ms.,& Sharpe| + | Fragment 
| St. Stephen and ~22 |Sloane Ms. — 
| Herod | 
. | Judas —23 |Reliquae Antiquae — 
| Willie’s Lyke Wake ~25 |Kinloch, Motherwell,! + Edited 


++ |Sources too 





limited 
+ | Fragment 
+¢ | Poor form 
+¢ | Poor form. 





lay 


10t 
358 


OO 


n. 
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oi 
Ballad Title Vol.No. Source =3 Reason net 
22 |used in1858 
| a3 
wil <* 
14. | Lizie Wan -51 |Herd Ms., Mother-| + | Poor form 
well Ms., Herd. 
15.| The King’s Dochter —52 |Motherwell Ms., +¢ | Mutilated, 
| Lady Jean Buchan vulgar 
} | form 
16. | The Cherry Tree Carol} II-54 |Sandys, Husk, _ 
| | Harris 
17.| The Carnal and the —55 = — 
Crane 
18.| Dives and Lazarus 56 |Sylvester, Husk, — 
| N.andQ. 
19. | Brown Robyn’s Con- -57 |Motherwell Ms., + Edited 
fession | Buchan 
20. | The Bent sae Brown -7I |Buchan m= i 
21. | The Unquiet Grave —78 |\F-L Record, N. and -— 
| | | Q., Buchan Ms. 
22. | Lady Alice -85 |Bell, N. andQ.,Gam.| + Stall 
| Gurt. Garl. 
23.| Fair Lady of Wall- -gI Herd, Tytler-Brown,|) + Edited 
| ington | Burton, Mother. 
| | Ms., Buchan. 
24. | The Maid freed from ~95 |Motherwell, Skene} + | Poor form 
| the Gallows Ms., Buchan 
25. | Brown Robin -97 |Jamieson-Brown + Edited 
Ms., Christie, 
| | Buchan. 
26. | Willie of Douglas —101 |Jamieson-Brown +b Edited 
Dale Ms., Buchan, 
Motherwell Ms., 
Buchan. 
27. | Prince Heathen —104 |Jovial Rake’s Gar.,| — 
Buchan Ms. 
28. | Will Stuart and John —107 |Percy Ms. — 
29. | Christopher White —108 oe — 
30. | Crow and Pie ~111 |Rawlinson Ms., Nu-| — 
gae Poeticae 
31. | The Baffled Knight -112 |Durfey, Pepys. +¢ |Incomplete 
32. | Great Silkie of Skule -113 |Pop. Soc. Antiq. of} — 
Skerry Scot. 
33. | Robin Hood and the | III-129 /Thackeray List- i 
| Prince of Aragon Roxburg., Pepys. 
34. | Hugh Spencer’s Feats —158 |Percy Ms. — 


in France 
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| Ballad Title | Vol.No. | Source “2 Reason not 
| | B% used in1858 
| || EE 
35. | Durham Field | ~159 |Percy Ms. — 
36. | Knight of Liddesdale | -160 Hist. Houses of 
| Douglas Angus 
37- | Sir John Butler | —165 |Percy Ms. — 
38. | The Rose of England | -166 | — 
39. | Thomas Cromwell | —I71 | ss — 
40. | Musselburgh Field | -172/ ,, _ 
41. | Earl Bothwell | -174 | ,,and Percy (1765); + Edited 
42. | Earl of Westmorland! -177 'Percy Ms. | — 
43. | King James and -180 | —- | 
| Brown | 
44. | James Grant IV-197 |Motherwell Ms., ++ | Edited 
| Buchan 
45. | Bonnie James Camp- —210 |Herd Ms., Finlay,| — 
| bell | | Smith, Cunning- 
| hain 
46. | Bonnie Lass of Angle- —220 |Herd Ms., Herd, +b Edited 
| sey | Buchan 
47- | Lady of Arngosh —224 |Sharpe +b Fragment 
48. | Earl Crawford -229 |Christie, Buchan +p Edited 
49. | Slaughter of the —230 |Abbotsford Misc., — 
| Laird of Arngosh | 
50. | Earl of Errol —231 |Campbell, Skene, +p Scanty 
| Kinloch, Mss., 
| Buchan, Kinloch 
51. | Charlie MacPherson —234 |Harris Ms., Buchan +b Edited 
52. Earl of Aboyne —235 |Kinloch, Skene, Har-| + Edited 
ris, Motherwell 
| Mss., Buchan 
53- | Baron o’ Leys —241 |Skene Ms., Kinloch, +b Edited 
| Buchan 
54- | James Hatley —244 |Mat. for Border — 
Mins., Campbell 
| Ms. 
55. | Young Allen —245 |Buchan, Murison, + |Conglomer- 
| Kinloch Mss., ate version 
| Buchan 
56. |The Gray Cock, or —248 |Herd Ms., Herd, +t | Type-mod- 
Saw you my | Chappell ern 
Father ? | 
57- | Auld Matrons 249 |Motherwell Ms., = Edited 
Buchan 
58. | Henry Martin —250 |Kidson., Mother- — 
| well Ms. 
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| | st | 
| | oy 
7 | Ballad Title | Vol.No. Source = pee amt 
358 | | #£ jused inr858 
| | | 43 
— | | | RB « 
59. | The Kitchie Boy -252 |Tytler-Brown, Har-| ++ | Modern 
ris Ms., Buchan | 
60. | Thomas of Yonder- | —253 |\Christie, Buchan | + " 
| dale | 
61. | Willie’s Fatal Visit | -255 |Buchan | ++ | Edited 
62.| Alison and Willie | -256 |Harris, Buchan Ms. | — | 
63. | Burd Isabel and Earl} -257 |Kinloch Motherwell} 4 | Scanty 
Patrick | Ms., Buchan | sources 
64. | Broughty Wa’s | —258 |Harris, Buchan Ms. | — 
65. | Lady Isabel | -261r |Buchan | 4+ | Edited 
66. |The New Slain | -263] ., | + | ps 
Knight P | 
67. | The White Fisher | -264 | ,, | 2 - 
68. | The Twa Knights | V-268 | ,, | + Sources 
| | | | too lim- 
| | ited 
69. |The Lord of Lornand| -271 |Percy Ms., Rox- | — | 
the False Steward | | burghe, Pepys | 
it 70. | Our Goodman | 274 |Herd Ms., Herd, +b Edited 
| Broadside | 
71. | The Wife wrapt in | -277 \Tytler-Brown, Har- | 4+ | Non-Pop. 
| the Wether’s Skin | | ris, Mss., Jamieson) Origin 
72.| The Beggar Laddie | -280 {Murison, Kinloch, | — 
| | | Motherwell Mss., 
| Christie 
73.|The Keach in the —281 Buchan, Kinloch + Modern 
Creel | 
74. | Jock the Leg and the | 282 |Buchan + Printed 
Merry Merchant orig. 
75. | The George Aloe and —285 |Percy Papers, Rox- — 
the Sweepstake burghe 
76.|The Sweet Trinity —286 |Pepys, Motherwell, | — 
(The Golden Va- Findley Mss., 
nity) Sharpe, Christie. 
c- 77: | Captain Ward and ~287 |Bagford (Percy Soc.,| + Broadside 
N | the Rainbow II, 1841) source 
78. | The Young Earl of 288 |Kinloch Mss., Douce, +t Broadside 
l- Essex’s Victory | Roxburghe, Evans source 
over the Emperor | 
| of Germany 
79. | The Mermaid —289 ‘Chappell, N.andQ.,| + | Broadside 
| | Motherwell Ms., | | source 
| Motherwell | | 
5* 



























81. 


82. 
83. 
34. 
85. 


8o. 





88. | The Queen of Scot- 
| land 

89. | The Holy Nunnery 
go. | Young Ronald 
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| 











| 3! 

Ballad Title Vol.No. | Source | =3 [Reason paps 
| 23£ [used inr858 
| | 33 | 

—_ | i: 
Young Wife of Hie | —290 |Mat. for Bord. Min., | + | Edited 
Toun Hie | | Buchan | 
Child Owlet ~291 (Motherwell Ms., | + | Edited 
| Buchan 
Dugall Quinn ~294 |Old Lady’s Ms., Coll.| — | 
The Brown Girl —295 |Brown Girl’s Gar. } — 
Walter Lesley —296 |Buchan | +t | Modern 
Earl Rothes —297 \Kinloch Ms. | ~- 
86. | Young Peggy -298 |Kinloch | Scanty 
sources 
87. | Seooper and Maid -299 |Motherwell Ms., a 


| | 
| —301 |Motherwell Ms., 
| Buchan | 
| —303 |Buchan | 

| 
| | 





4h 
+t 
+ | Edited 
4h 
4b 


-304 |Motherwell Ms., 
| Buchan 


The symbol (++) refers to those ballads available to Professor Child in 


1858 which were not used until the third edition of 
1882—908. 


The symbol (—) refers to those ballads which came into his hands after 





1858. 
Summary: The number of ballads included in the third edition that 
were not available in 1858 —37 
Buchan texts, included in the third edition, available, but 
not used in 1858 —35 
72 


Ballads available in 1858 from scanty, mutilated, literary, 
fragmentary, edited sources; added, after confirmation, 
in 1882 —18 
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FASTNACHT IN THE BLACK FOREST 


By CONRAD TAEUBER 


Twelfth Night has barely passed when Catholic Germany begins its 
preparation for the carnival with which Lent is to be inaugurated. The 
advent of the season of heightened gaiety is marked by an occasional 
Bunter Abend in the inns, costume balls are announced, crepe paper 
decorations appear in the cafes, and paper caps and tightly rolled paper 
streamers are brought with each order of wine. The police, ordinarily 
intent on enforcing the closing hour, grant special dispensations in order 
that the populace may have one final fling before the long period of 
fasting sets in, and the burgher at his breakfast table is reminded of 
the season by some ribald revellers just returning home from an all night 
drinking bout. 

Villingen, with a population of 14,000, is the center of the Black 
Forest’s observance of Fastnacht. There, as elsewhere, the Narrenzunft 
— fool’s guild — is the guardian of the event, and it grants permission 
to be a Narro, 7. e., to appear in the traditional costume, as well as 
determining who are to take the special roles which are enacted. 

The suit which the Narro wears is known as the Narvohds. The esteem 
in which it is held may be illustrated by the fact that at a fire drill some 
years ago, the firemen rescued it from the supposedly burning building 
before going back for the lady of the house. The suit consists of coat and 
trousers of white material painted with grotesque figures, those on the 
front of the legs representing the lion and bear, and those on the reverse 
side picturing Hansel and Gretel. The front of the coat carries ornate 
figures of fox and hare, and the back bears a picture of such a Narro, or 
the picture of two monkeys twisting each others’ tails. These figures are 
done in several colors, and there is so much trimming that it is often 
difficult to recognize them. Across his chest and back the Narro carries 
four straps of bells, like cowbells, which can be jingled by a peculiar 
walk developed for this purpose. These bells weight about sixty-five 
pounds. The Narro also wears a big ruff collar, and a long gaudy silk 
scarf, an object of great pride. His face is covered by a carved wooden 
mask bearing a vacuous smile. The mask is bordered by a fringe of 
curly hair. From the middle of the head a fox tail hangs down over his 
shoulder. He wears gloves and carries a wooden sword in his right hand. 
The women, too, appear masked. They wear friendly looking cloth 
masks. Their costume consists of the long black gown, brightly colored 
blouse and silk shawl and the gilt fan shaped headdress — a costume 
that was worn in Villingen and surrounding territory for many generations 
prior to the era of standardized clothing. 

After Christmas and New Year’s have been observed, these parapher- 
nalia are taken from the chest in which they are carefully preserved from 
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year to year. Some of the wooden masks are more than a hundred years 
old and are regarded as family heirlooms of great value. Everything is 
carefully inspected in order that needed repairs may be made in time, 
or needed replacements may be ordered from the local shop that specia- 
lizes in this equipment. The children are permitted to wear one or the 
other strap of bells — in order that the bells will jingle the better when 
they are wanted. 

The Narrenzunft holds frequent meetings to lay plans for the cele- 
bration of the current year. A month prior to Ash Wednesday, a 
conclave of Narros from several places is held. At one of these so many 
people were present that it was almost impossible to get into an inn in 
that city, and even if that proved possible, it was impossible to find a 
seat while drinking the glass of beer. 

After this conclave, the meetings of the Narrenzunjft are the only 
signs of activity until the Thursday before Ash Wednesday. This is 
known as the schmutz’ger Dunstig, for tradition prescribes a variety of 
fried cakes for the main meal, and the thrifty housewife uses the leftover 
lard for her other dishes. Shortly after the midday meal has been eaten, 
the streets of the city become active, for this is the day of the children’s 
Fastnacht, and everywhere children are appearing, exact replicas of their 
elders who could not resist the urge to wear the costume on this day. The 
parade forms with the children — the Narrosamen — in the lead and the 
older Narros bringing up the rear. But this is little more than the prelude 
to the main events which are to take place the following week. 

Monday morning the festivities begin in earnest. Several hundred 
Narros appear on the streets in full costume. Boys parade the streets with 
dishpans, drums, or anything else that will make a noise. About ro A. M. 
people congregate at one end of town, for there the parade is beginning 
to form. Soon it is under way, led by the Narrenvater who carries the 
banner of the Narrenzunft. The local band furnishes the music. Narros, 
young and old, are to be seen everywhere, and there are as many women 
as girls in the traditional gowns. Some members of the procession ride in 
carriages, and from these they throw oranges and nuts at the children 
who run along shouting nonsense rhymes that have become part of the 
occasion. The most common of these is: 


Hoorig, hoorig, hoorig ischt die Katz; 
Und wenn die Katz nit hoorig ischt, 
No fangt sie keine Mause! 


This may be translated: 
Hairy, hairy, hairy is the cat; 


The cat that is not hairy 
Will catch no mouse or rat. 
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Up one street and down another, the children run beside the carriages, 
chanting this rhyme and scurrying about to pick up what they can when 
a shower of oranges or nuts is thrown to them. All along the line of 
march are older men in the costumes of the guards of the early nineteenth 
century. 

Following the Narros and their consorts come the Wuschte, dressed 
in faded replicas of the Narrohds, liberally padded with straw. They 
carry wooden shields and old brooms. It is the privilege of the children to 
throw snowballs — or stones — at them. The Wuschte of course attempt 
to dodge these missiles, and, if successful, often treat their persecutors 
to sausage and beer. Somewhere toward the rear comes the Putzesel, 
a man in a close fitting brightly colored patchwork costume, wearing 
the head of a donkey and “‘riding” a stick to which some brush has been 
tied. By turning quickly he can switch a bystander with this, an act 
on which he is constantly intent. His chief aim, however, is to escape 
from his four drivers, who are dressed like Narros, except for the bells in 
lieu of which they wear dark blue coats. If the Putzesel succeeds in 
escaping from them into an inn, they must pay for whatever he may eat 
or drink there. 

Banners and floats are important parts of the parade. Their function 
is to ridicule some person or group or to dramatize some humorous story. 
One group may be prominently labelled as representing the principals in 
a recent notorious scandal in Berlin. Posters carry ironical comments, 
for example, ridiculing Rottweil, a neighboring city, for having once 
attempted to appropriate the traditional hero of Villingen. 

The rear of the parade is brought up by other Mdschgerle, as any 
person in costume is called. All costumes are to be found; harlequins, 
styles of 1900, clowns and comical characters, etc. Apparently all that 
matters is that one appear in some unusual costume. No other ex- 
planation will account for the girl who wore bloomers which made no 
pretense of reaching to the knees and had a neat braid of hair hanging 
over each shoulder. 

The parade is repeated Tuesday afternoon. Before and after the 
parade, and far into the night, the streets are filled with people eagerly 
participating in the celebration, the chief portion of which consists in 
Strahlen. Made anonymous by his costume and the distortion of his voice 
by the wooden mask, the Narro accosts his acquaintances. He may know 
of something particularly foolish that the other has done during the year, 
or he may wish to administer some reprimand in humorous fashion. 
Whatever it is, the Narro proceeds to tell it with all the wit at his command 
to the great enjoyment of the group which immediately forms about the 
two. After having delivered himself of his discourse, the Narro laughs 
loudly at his own jokes, jumps up and down to jingle his bells, and utters 
a peculiar rumbling sound. Then he goes on down the street to repeat 
the performance when he meets another acquaintance. Any masked 
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person may take part in the Sirdhlen, but it is done chiefly by the Narros 
and their consorts. In the evening the inns are the scenes of greatest 
activity, and Narros go from one to the other, pausing to poke fun at their 
acquaintances wherever they happen to meet them. 

All the inns are filled to capacity by the holiday crowds. Most of them 
furnish some musical entertainment. A number of them have dancing, 
and here one may hear American jazz numbers between the tunes of 
old German folk songs. The older citizens sit about tables drinking and 
singing while the young folks are in another inn where dancing is in full 
swing, and the youngsters are roaming the streets shouting their calls to 
the Narros and Wuschte whenever these appear. In the course of the 
evening bands of two or three Mdschgerle make the rounds of the inns. 
One of the group carries an accordion or a bass drum, another a standard 
and a group of posters. There are the Moritan Sanger, supposedly the 
successors of the medieval bards. While one of them distributes hand- 
bills containing the original poem which is about to be chanted, the 
others arrange the standard and posters. Then to the accompaniment 
of whatever musical instrument they brought with them, they chant 
their poem and illustrate the rendition by means of the original posters 
which they display. One of the citizens present may find that the 
pictures and poem tell the story of how some boys took his clothing 
while he was swimming in a secluded spot, and by what means he solved 
his predicament. Or a young couple may find that others have heard of 
the night when they lost their way, eventually coming to a nearby town 
instead of Villingen. Then there is the story of the young bride who became 
so interested in her novel that she completely forgot her cookies until 
they had been burned to something that could no longer be characterized 
as deliciously crisp. A family may find that someone has learned of their 
adventures in driving a ghost out through the window and across a 
field, and eventually up a tree, where closer inspection revealed that 
the ‘‘ghost”’ was only a stray cat. The stories may relate almost anything, 
and certainly they lose nothing in the telling. One of these groups may 
even expostulate at some length on the fact that some of the leading 
citizens had gone to a neighboring city to celebrate a local festival and 
censure other acts by pointing out that they are clearly a violation of 
the traditions attached to the festival. 

In order to insure the proper relation of all the foolish things that have 
happened during the year a Narro Zeitung is issued. In this paper prose 
and verse, High German and the dialect of Baden are utilized to amuse 
the readers. There one learns of the scold whose false teeth fell from the 
third story window from which she was berating someone; of the sub- 
urbanite who spent most of one night walking home because he was 
unable to tear himself from his convivial companions early enough to 
catch the last train; of the man who found himself locked out of his 
house, entered through a window, and found that his wife had also 
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locked the door of the kitchen, which he had just entered. Humorous 
advertisements and cartoons add to the appeal of the six page paper. 
Two of the stories in a recent issue tell in some detail of bargain shopping 
trips to the nearby city of Stuttgart. Itemized expense accounts are 
presented with a great deal of sarcasm — clearly evidence of the econ- 
omic struggle between the smaller city and a nearby larger one. 

With these and other stories to keep them in good humor, the citizens 
spend Tuesday evening, enjoying the last hours before Lent begins. 
About 1 A. M. festivities cease. — ‘“‘Nu hat se a Loch.”’ — The sequel is 
enacted the following morning when the members of the Narrenzunft 
gather at their usual inn in order to observe the Schneckenball, a meal at 
which the main dish consists of snails. Until recent years, this was 
followed by a ceremonial burial of a Narro’s outfit, symbolizing that all 
such folly had been discarded and that Lent would be earnestly observed. 
That ceremony is no longer observed, because of the opposition with which 
it met from the Church. But Ash Wednesday marks the end of Fastnacht, 
and the costume and mask are then put away until another year has 
passed. 

Villingen is by no means the only city in which Fastnacht is observed 
in this fashion. Rottweil, in Wiirttemberg, with a population as large 
as that of Villingen, stages a similar celebration. But though Rottweil is 
only 18 miles from Villingen, one could not readily mistake the celebration 
of the one for that of the other. The traditional costume is done in less 
cheerful colors than that of Villingen, and the expression on the masks 
is somewhat less friendly. The ruff collar is missing, and instead of the 
wooden sword there is a leather covered billy. Many of the men wear the 
masks of toothless old hags, dress in long coats trimmed in needlepoint, 
and carry pink parasols and purses. Many other costumes are seen on 
the streets. The clown’s device of impersonating a horse and rider is 
especially popular. The typical Narro carries a picture book or a little 
box with a display, and a box of candy. When he meets an acquaintance 


. he stops to show him the picture book filled with original drawings, 


displays them proudly one by one, and relates the stories they illustrate. 
In case he carries a box with a display, he points out the significance of 
each figure and comments on it. When the tales are completed, the Narro 
utters a low rolling laugh, jingles his bells, offers the listener a piece of 
candy, and then proceeds down the street to repeat his tales to another 
acquaintance. Naturally a crowd gathers immediately to hear these 
tales. 

There are other slight differences between the two celebrations. If 
one overlooks the fact that these days are golden days for the innkeepers 
— even though they object if the weather is so good that people prefer 
to remain outside rather than come inside to consume a glass of beer —- 
the only attempt at commercialization evident in Villingen is an un- 
successful attempt to sell balloons on the street corners. In Rottweil, 
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there are booths along the one street, selling the souvenirs which are so 
much in evidence at American county fairs, and confetti may be pur- 
chased everywhere. But the one ‘‘moving picture palace” of which the 
city boasts, remains closed. Woman take a less active part in the parades 
and other activities than they do in Villingen. The men in traditional 
costumes seem to be slightly younger than those in Villingen. Perhaps 
the fact that the bells of the Rottweil costume are larger and heavier, 
is partially responsible. 

Another variation of the observance of Fastnacht is found in Elzach, 
some 40 kilometers from Villingen. It is somewhat smaller than that 
city, having a population of less than 8,000. Instead of the Narro it 
has the Schuddig. He is a young man dressed in a suit made of strips 
of red flannel so as to give a shingled effect. He has either a red ora 
green cape over his shoulders. His hat is a large triangular affair of 
straw, embellished at each corner with a large paper rosette, and trimmed 
with a large number of shells, fastened so that they rattle when he jumps 
up and down, as he frequently does. The mask is a demoniacal one, done 
in brown-stained wood, and apparently the more terrifying the mask 
the better. In his hand he carries a stick to which is attached an inflated 
bladder. He beats this on the pavement, the sidewalk, or a floor for 
the sake of the noise which he creates. Thus attired and equipped, he 
runs up and down the streets and into the inns, jumping to rattle the 
shells on his hat, striking the bladder on the ground, and uttering the 
characteristic low growl. The growl and the mask often frighten small 
children — unless they themselves are wearing a similar costume and 
trying desperately to growl exactly as their elders are doing. Hour after 
hour this continues; apparently the Schuddigs are possessed of boundless 
energy. Those who do not appear as Schuddigs appear in other costumes, 
and the streets are filled with masked persons. 

Festivities begin shortly after noon on Sunday, when there is the first 
parade. Sunday evening there is a torchlight parade in which all the 
costumed persons take part. Afterwards they disperse to the inns where 
hilarity reigns until the last customers go home, or until day-break, when 
the next important part of the program takes place, the Tagesanrufen. 
Before sun-up on Monday morning the Schuddigs gather at an appointed 
place outside the city limits, the Narrovater and his ‘wife’ are there, as 
are also the Tagesanrufer, young men dressed in white gowns reaching 
to the knees, high conical hats, and spectacles. The band is present also, 
ready to lead the parade, and finally it wends its way down the long 
winding main street. Every few blocks it halts. The Narrovater steps 
forward and in a sing-song voice repeats the prologue to the original 
verses that are to follow. When he has finished, the Tagesanrufer step 
forward, set up a lecturn, and place on that a huge book in which they 
carry the verses that they are about to read. These are long narratives 
of several humorous incidents during the previous year, spiced with 
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humorous and sarcastic digs at all who could possibly be drawn into the 
tale, and even at the neighboring towns. When the final Tvallaho is 
shouted, the audience willingly joins in, the Schuddigs add to the noise, 
and the parade moves on down the street, there to entertain other early 
risers. Monday afternoon and again on Tuesday there is a parade. 
Otherwise, activity centers in the inns. All of these furnish music; 
one of them boasts a three-piece orchestra whose repertoire consists 
of as many numbers. Practical jokers and their pranks are in full sway; 
during one evening there someone turned off the lights in the one inn, 
and, after a judiciously timed interval, several of the boys came in with 
their bicycle lamps. Apparently they were disappointed with the results, 
for the lights were not disturbed subsequently. 

One element disturbed the harmony of the scene in Elzach. As one 
went from one inn to another, where folksongs were the chief source of 
entertainment, one’s attention was directed to a calliope blaring out 
Ramona and contemporary hits in the comparatively unsuccessful 
attempt to lure customers to the attractions there. Perhaps these enter- 
tainments were in keeping with the events, for one of them was a shooting 
gallery and the other a swing in which the motive power was furnished 
by the patrons themselves. 

Several things attracted attention in these three places. These were 
people amusing themselves; they were not out to be entertained, and 
commercialized entertainment had only a minor place in the scheme of 
things. And then there was the orderliness of it all, the extent to which 
the Narrenzunjt was able to check the most exuberant spirits and to curb 
any excesses that might appear. The humor is sometimes a bit rough- 
shod, the language may not be that of the salon, but the standards which 
obtain in these areas in such matters are not violated. 

The urbanized population has seized upon this festival and trans- 
formed it into a commercialized affair that bears little resemblance to its 
roots in the customs of many generations. In the Black Forest each 
valley has preserved its traditional costumes to be worn only on gala 
occasions. There too the attempts to root French terms out of the German 
language met with only indifferent success, and one can still hear the 
adieu (so distinctly absent in post-war German). This area has been more 
favorable soil for the preservation and growth of the customs associated 
with the beginning of Lent, and it is in this area that one finds a distinctive 
manner of celebrating Fasnet or Fastnacht. The celebrations in the Black 
Forest differ markedly from those in urban centers, though supposedly 
the same event gives rise to both. The natives have attempted to express 
this distinction by a distinction in terms, taking Fastnacht, or its dialect 
equivalent: Fasnet, to designate their own characteristic festivities and 
referring to the more commercialized festivities of the cities as Fasching. 

The assumption that Fastnacht is a festival designed to compensate 
people in advance for the careful observance of Lent and the proscriptions 
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of the Church, which are effective during this period, is probably as 
superficial as it is easy. It is true that Lent is known as the Fastenzeit, 
and natives will excuse the excesses that do occur by pointing to the six 
weeks of fasting as a proper penance. However, Fastnacht probably 
represents one of the many combinations of earlier festivals with the 
dates of the Christian Calendar, and these observances can trace their 
ancestry back to pre-Christian influence in these areas. It seems probable 
that the derivation of the term Fasnet is a combination of fasen / faseln 
/ spinning yarns, playing tricks, etc., and net / Nacht / night. Thus the 
name characterizes the activities of the period. 

When the parade forms in Elzach on Sunday afternoon the streets are 
lined with onlookers. There are the curious from nearby places, but most 
in evidence are the folks from the hills. They are dressed in their best 
Sunday clothes, which are of the same fashions as those their grand- 
parents wore. Here and there a mother is watching a group of children, 
dressed as miniature replicas of their parents, while the children stare 
in wide-eyed amazement at all the marvellous scenes about them. ‘Times 
may be hard, money may be scarce, but Fastnacht comes only once a 
year, and somehow, some money has been saved for this great event. 
And so the children are given a great treat, they are taken into an inn, 
probably the only time that has happened during the year, but there 
they are so enthralled that they forget their lemonade or beer. And 
all the while the natives of the town are enjoying themselves as much as 
any group of children could. The visitor recognizes that he is observing 
something to which the term volkstiimlich may be applied without 
hesitation. Possibly it is a last remnant of this in a highly urbanized 
country, and there are evidences that our remorseless levelling out of 
differences is beginning to show its influences here, but for the present, 
these festivals still show resemblance to their earlier forms, and the 
efforts of the guilds are to keep them so — but perhaps this very fact 
indicates their eventual decline. 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF FORMULA TALES 


ARCHER TAYLOR 


In general, we must regard the list of types of popular narrative 
established by Antti Aarne and so thoroughly revised by Stith Thompson 
as canonical! So many lists have been made and are even now being 
made on this model that major alterations are entirely out of the question. 
Fortunately, the tact and finesse of these scholars have, on the whole, 
provided with rare foresight for future needs. It is consequently regrettable 
that so many slight variations from the usage adopted by Aarne and 
Thompson appear in the recent preliminary Russian list of Andrejev, 
Ukazatel’ skaznoénych s’uzetov (Leningrad 1929)". In a future new 
edition of Aarne-Thompson, to which we look forward and which will 
no doubt appear before many years, the minor variations which have 
crept into the Russian, Rumanian, Hungarian, Icelandic, Spanish, 
will be ironed out and other lists will suffer no great inconvenience from 
them. 

In a new edition of Aarne-Thompson we may expect to see the in- 
troduction of new sub-heads designed to bring related materials together 
and to prevent the insertion of new types at inconvenient places. Certain 
new sub-heads, invented by Minnie Luella Carter and adopted by Ralph 
Steele Boggs for his Spanish list, have, for example, found use in the 
early sections devoted to animal tales, Mt. 1—299, and elsewhere. We 
may expect to see them accepted in the new edition of Aarne-Thompson. 

The preparation of an article on formula tales for the Handwéorterbuch 
des deutschen Marchens has called my attention to the classification of 
this material in Aarne-Thompson. Certain very simple additions and 
extensions of the present headings provide a logical and effective method 
of arranging these tales. A number of new types can be inserted easily 
under these headings. The bibliographical references can be corrected 
and enlarged. In all these matters the despair to which Honti® gives 
expression is quite unfounded. With the approval and advice of Stith 
Thompson I therefore issue this new edition of the section 2000—2300. 
It is desirable to publish this new edition now in order to forestall diver- 
gencies in usage and to make the preparation of a revision of Aarne- 
Thompson — a task which cannot be undertaken for several years — less 


difficult and troublesome. 
1 FF Communications Nos. 3 and 74, Helsinki 1910, 1928. 


2 See the list of variations (pp. 12—14). 
3 Verzeichnis dey publizierten ungarischen Volksmarchen (“FF Communica- 


tions’ I.XXXI (Helsinki 1928) p. 11. 
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FORMULA TALES. 
20.1 Animals Eat One Another Uj. The fox persuades them to begin 
with the smallest (K1024)?. 
Baws . 
Bi wnae™ 
C. The animals flee in fear of the end of the world or of a war. 
A leaf has fallen into the sea or a nut has fallen on the cock’s 
head (J1811). The big ones eat the small ones. Cf. Mt. 2033. 
Esth.; Finn.; Norw.; Russ.: Afan III No. 22; Liv.* Taylor 
Handwb. d. dt. Marchens ‘“‘Formelmarchen’”’ § 20. 

65. The She-fox’s Suitors. The widowed she-fox proves her faithfulness 
by rejecting, one after the other, suitors who do not resemble her 
deceased husband (Tarr. 6). 

BP I 362 (Grimm No. 38*); Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Mar- 
chens ‘“‘Formelmarchen’”’ § 11. 

65 A. The wooers are various animals (wolf, lion) and a fox is ac- 
cepted. 
65 B. The widow is a cat. 

124. Blowing the House In. The goose builds a house of feathers; the 
hog one of stone. The wolf blows the goose’s house in and eats her. 
He cannot blow down the hog’s house. Finally he is allowed to 
enter or gets in through the chimney. He is burned up or boiled to 
death (K732). 

BP I 40—41; Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Marchens ‘‘Formel- 
marchen” § 22. — *Jacobs English Fairy Tales (London 
1908) 251 No. 14. — Dan.: Kristensen Danske Dyrefabler 
48—49 Nos. 68—70. — Span. 

1696. ‘‘What Should I have said (done)? Up Reisen gohn. The mother 
teaches the boy (the man his wife) what he should say (do) in 
this or that circumstance. He uses the words in the most un- 
suitable situations and is always punished (J 2461). 

**Haavio Kettenmarchenstudien I (“FF Communications” 
LXXXVIII (Helsinki 1929) 94—208; *BP III 145—51 


? A few tales resembling formula tales are listed from earlier parts of the 
Aarne-Thompson tabulation. 

2 The entries in brackets refer to Stith Thompson The Motifs of Folk- 
Literature, now in the process of publication in “FF Communications.”’ This 
work is an analytical catalogue of the incidents in traditional narrative. 

* I omit entries which have no striking analogies to formula tales. 

* These entries refer to the various lists in which the tale occurs; see the 
preface to Aarne-Thompson for description of this bibliographical section. 
Add the following: Hung. (Hungarian): Honti FFC LXXXI; Roum. (Roum- 
anian): Schullerus FFC LXXVIII; Span. (Spanish): Boggs FFC XC; Icel. 
(Icelandic): Sveinsson FFC LXXXIII; Russ. (Russian): Andrejev Ukazetel’ 
skazoénych s’uzetov (Leningrad, 1929). 
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(Gr. No. 143). — Esth.; Finn.; Lapp.; Dan.: Gg. No. 109 A; 
Finn.; Swed.; Flem.; Span.; Roum.; Hung.; Icel.; Rus.: 
Afan. II No. 9, VI No. 12; Gre.: Hahn No. 3; cf. Liv.; Am. 
Ind.: Thompson C Coll II 417 ff. (B). Also Wyandot: Barbeau 
GSCan XI 224 No. 68. 

A. Mother sends son to fetch grain. (a) He repeats “‘God grant 
a small measure.’ Sower beats him for these words and 
teaches him to say ‘‘Ged grant a large measure.” (b) Funeral 
company beats him and teaches him to say ‘‘May the soul be 
with God.” (c) Wedding company: “‘Joy and rejoicing,” etc. 

B. Contains (a), (b), (c) andadds these distinguishing incidents: 
(e) Boy rejoices at a fire. Mother advises him to pour water. 
(f) Boy beaten for pouring water on a fire where people 
are cooking. 

C. Contains (a), (b), (c), (e) and adds these distinguishing 
incidents: (g) Boy finds men standing by aspring and pours 
water on them. Boy is beaten and learns to put his head 
between them. (h) Boy puts his head between fighting dogs 
and is beaten. 


2000—2199 Cumulative Tales 


2000—2008 are vacant for future assignment; see, however, the tales 
put under these numbers by Andrejev. 


2009—2013. Chains based on numbers or objects. 


2009. The Origin of Chess. The inventor asks one wheat-grain for the 
first square, two for the second, four for the third, eight for the 
fourth, ...The king cannot pay. 

*Livingston Modern Language Notes XL,V (1930) 246—5I1; 
H. J. R. Murray History of Chess (Oxford 1913) 207 —9, 755. 


2010—2013. Chains based on numbers or objects. 


2010. Ehod mi yodea (One; who knows?); Le dodici parole della vertta; 
Las doce palabras retorneadas. The numbers from one to twelve 
are brought into relation with various objects, often objects of 
religious significance. 

**Taylor Handwh. d. dt. Mdarchens ‘‘Formelmarchen’”’ 
§ 7; *Newell “The Carol of the Twelve Numbers” J AmF IV 
(1891) 215—220; Kohler-Bolte III 370 n. 2; BP III 15 n. 
Span. 2045. 

2010. A. The Twelve Days (Gifts) of Christmas: 1 partridge, 2 turtle- 

doves, 3 French hens, 4 colly birds, 5 gold rings, 6 geese, 

7 swans, 8 maids, 9 drummers, I0 pipers, II ladies, 12 lords. 








2010. 


2010. 


2010. 


20II. 


2012. 
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**Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Marchens ‘‘Formelmarchen”’ § 7 
n. 5; Kristensen Danske dyrefabler 146—150 Nos. 337—348; 
Feilberg Bidrag I 54, IV 248 “‘Juledagsgave”; T. Norlind 
Svenska allmogens liv ? 612. 

B. The Twelve Kinds of Food: i partridge, 2 turtledoves, 3 wood- 
pigeons, 4 ducks, 5 rabbits, 6 hares, 7 hounds, 8 sheep, 9 oxen, 
Io turkeys, 11 hams, 12 cheeses. 

**Taylor Handwh. d. dt. Marchens ‘“‘Formelmarchen’’ § 7 
n. 5; Kristensen Danske dyrefabler 150—154 Nos. 351—370. 

. How the Rich Man Paid his Servant (Lonen hos den rike man). 
A farmer pays his servant in the first year a hen, in the second 
a cock, goose, goat, cow, horse, ... girl, farmstead. 

*T. Norlind Svenska allmogens liv? (Stockholm 1925) 612; 
Kristensen Danske dyrefabler 168 Nos. 392—418. 

IA. The animals in Mt. 2010 I are given queer names: hen (Tilleri 
pa tyska), cock (Ottesang), goose (Langhals), goat (Tripetrapp), 
cow (Spenebak), horse (Trava hast), etc. 

*T. Norlind Svenska allmogens liv? (Stockholm 1925) 612; 
Kristensen Danske dyrefabler 182 Nos. 431—432. 

Where have you been, goose ? — In the fields. — What have you in 
your beak? — A knife. — etc. (Tile, water, ox, firewood, old 
woman, friars, mass, shirt.) 

Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Marchens ‘‘Formelmarchen’’§§ 8, 16. 
Spanish 2018 *A (observe that the type analysis shows con- 
tamination with Mt. 2030 in the possession of the typical 
chain; water, ox, firewood). 


_— 


. The forgetful Man counts the days of the week. On Monday they 


go to mill, etc. — He thus discovers it is Sunday (Z 21). 

Esth., Finn. 

Compare 2012 D and the many variations, which are for 
the most part children’s rhymes, in Feilberg Bidrag til en 
ordbog over jyske almuesmal, ‘“Tilleeg,’ (I910—14) 89—90 
Ss. v. “dag.” 

A. Widower tells of his courtship, marriage, and death of his wife, 
all in a week. 

Span. 

B. Life story in ten hours: “At one I was born... at ten my child’s 
soul was crowned in heaven.” 


Span. 

C. Bird advises man to treat his lazy children as she does her young: 
“In March I make my nest... in August I have nothing more 
to do with my young.”’ 

Span. 
D. “Solomon Grundy, born on Monday..... buried on Sunday.” 


Halliwell Nursery Rhymes of England 33 no. 49; Lambrechs 
Jahrbuch fiir Volksliedforschung III (1932) 172 No. 17. 
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On types 2012, 2012 A—D see Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Mar- 
chens ‘‘Formelmarchen”’ § 8. 
2013. There was once a woman; the woman had a son; the son had red 
breeches; the breeches had black buttons, etc. — ‘‘Shall I tell it 
all again?” (Z 22). 
Esth., Finn. 


2014. Chains involving contradictions or extremes. 
See Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Marchens ‘‘Formelmarchen”’ § g. 


2014. The House is burned down. — That is too bad. — That is not bad at 
all, my wife burned it down. — That is good. — That is not good, 
etc. (Z 23). 
Taylor Handwh. d. dt. Marchens ‘“‘Formelmarchen” § 16. 
The form above is possibly a corruption of some other type. 
Esth., Span. 


2015—2029. Chains involving a single scene or event 
without interdependence among the individual actors. 


2015. The Goat who would not go home. The boy cannot persuade the 
goat to go home. At his suggestion various animals ask the goat to 
go home, but the goat always refuses until a bee (wolf) bites it and 
drives it home (Z 22). See BP II 100 (Gr. No. 72a). Often con- 
taminated with Mt. 2030, from which it must be carefully dis- 
tinguished. In Mt. 2015 the sequence of animals has no logical! 


interconnections. 
*BP I 348 n. 1; II 104; T. Norlind Svenska allmogens liv? 
(Stockholm 1925) 613. — Finn.; Norw. (Christiansen 


Norske Eventyr p. 147; FFC XLVI 40); Flem.; Hung. No. 290. 
2016. ‘“There was a wee, wee woman, who had a wee, wee cow.” (Z 25). 
Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Mdarchens ‘‘Formelmarchen’”’ § roa. 
— Finn.; Eng.: Jacobs English Fairy Tales 57; WDan.: 
Kristensen Danske Dyrefabler 122—24 Nos. 230—237; Russ.: 

Andrejev No. *2015I. 
2017.1 The Crow on the tarred bridge. His beak and his tail alternately 

stick (Z 26). An endless tale. 
Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Mdrchens ‘‘Formelmarchen”’ § 28. 

Finn. 


2019—2020. Chains involving a wedding. 
See in general Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Marchens ‘‘Formel- 
marchen”’ § 11. 
Cf. Mt. 65, 2023. 


2019. ‘“Die schéne Katrinelje und Pif Paf Poltrie.”’ Each member of 
a family is assigned a characteristic function; various wooers 


‘This properly belongs after 2300. 
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appear and are rejected until the one which is apparently the most 
unpromising is chosen. 
*BP III 71—74 (Gr. No. 131). 
Chains involving a death: human actors. 
Compare Mt. 1450: A stupid girls sits by the beer barrel and weeps 
while the beer overflows because an ax may fall on the head of her 
future lover (or she cannot choose a name for her child, although 
she has no lover). Mother finds girl weeping, the father, and 
finally many join in weeping. The fools are rebuked. 
Indian versions: House Talking Thrush p. 89 (p. 207); Kam 
Satya Indian Folklore p. 15; North Indian Notes and Queries 
III 104; cf. Steele and Temple Wide-Awake Stories 156—68 
(= Indian Antiquary XI 169); Thousand and One Nights 
(ed. Lady Burton) III 228; J. Jacobs English Fairy Tales 234. 
Compare Swynnerton Romantic Tales from the Panjab p. 469. 
In another story villagers bewail a calamity which has not 
occurred; see Parker Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon I 260. 


2021 —2023. Chains involving a death: animal actors. 


The cock and the hen. The hen chokes to death on a grain. Various 
animals join the funeral procession. The funeral carriage breaks 
down or the procession drowns (Z 32). 

*BP II 147 n. 1. — Norw.: Christiansen Norske Eventyr 149. 

A. The death of the cock (Der Tod des Hiihnchens). The cock 
chokes and the hen seeks aid of objects and persons (stream, 
tree, pig, miller, baker, etc.). 

*BP II 146 (Gr. No. 80); ** Haavio Kettenmarchenstudien II 

(FFC XCIX). 
The death of the little hen is characteristically mourned by objects 
and animals, e. g. flea, door, broom, cart, ashes, tree, girl (Z 33). 

*BP I 293 (Gr. No. 30); Parsons J/AmF XXXIII (1920) 
37—39 No. 2. — Dan.: MS DFS; Flem.: de Meyer FFC 
XXVIII 81; Russ.: Andrejev No. *241 III; Rum.; Schullerus 
FFC LXXVIII 78 No. 1963*. 

A. The death of the little hen is characteristically mourned by 
objects. A peculiar neologism is used to describe each act of 
mourning: the table untables itself. 

Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Marchens ‘‘Formelmarchen” § 13. — 
Tegethoff Franzésische Marchen (1923) Il 78—79 No. 18; 
Rolland Rimes et jeux del enfance (1883) 119—22; Kristensen 
Danske dyrefabler 98 —102 Nos. 171 ff. 

Little ant finds a penny, buys new clothes with it, and sits in her 
doorway. Various animals pass by and propose marriage. She asks 
what they do at night. Each one replies with its characteristic sound 
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and none pleases her but the quiet little mouse, whom she marries. 
She leaves him to tend the stew, and he falls in and drowns. She 
weeps and, on learning the reason, bird cuts off its beak, dovecuts 
off its tail, etc. 
Spanish 2023. Crane Italian Popular Tales (1885) 
376—377- 


2025—z2028. Chains involving the eating of an object; 
members of chain are not interrelated. 
Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Marchens ‘‘Formelmarchen” § 14. 


. The pancake. A woman makes a pancake which escapes from her. 


Various animals try in vain to stop it. Finally the fox eats it. 
(Z 41). 
** Dahnhardt Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde 
XVII (1907) 133—41 No. 2, “Vom fliehenden Pfannkuchen” 
and, in better form, Natursagen III 272—84; Zuidema 
Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde XVIII (1908) 195. — 
Dan.: MS DFS, Kristensen Danske Dyrefabler 58—59 Nos. 
113—18; Norw.: Christiansen Norske Eventyr p. 149; Russ.: 
Andrejev No. 295. 
Spanish 2026 has been transferred to Mt. 2037. 


. Tae fat cat. While the mistress is away, the cat eats the porridge, 


the bowl, and the ladle. When the mistress returns, she says, 
“How fat you are!’ The cat, ‘I ate the porridge, the bowl, and 
the ladle, and I will eat you.’’ The cat meets other animals and eats 
them after the same conversation. Finally the cat eats too much 
(Z 47). 
Feilberg Bidrag II 108 “‘kat’”’; Dan.: Kristensen Danske 
dyrefabler 59 ff., Nos. 11g—130. 


. A. Woman meets a pig. ‘“‘Good morning.” “‘Why are you up so 


early ?’”’ ‘Iam not up so early. I have drunk seven vats of milk 
and eaten seven plates of porridge and I shall eat you.” She ate 
the pig. 
Swedish: Norlander ‘‘Barnvisor och barnrim’”’ N yare bidrag 
till kinnedom om de svenska landsmadlen V nr. 5 no. 265. 


28. The troll (wolf) who was cut open. A troll eats the watcher’s five 


horses and finally the watcher himself. The master goes to in- 

vestigate. The troll, “I ate the five horses, I ate the watcher, and 

I will eat you.’’ Does so. Likewise with wife, servant, daughter, 

son, and dog. The cat scratches the troll open and rescues all 
(Z 47. 1). Cf. Mt 333. 

Feilberg Bidrag III 970 (ulv), III 1139 (zde), IV 43 (bjorn) ; 

T. Norlind Svenska allmogens liv? 613 ‘Den glupska karingen’”’ ; 

— Dan.: Kristensen Danske dyrefabler 68ff., Nos. 131—144; 

Icel.; Russ.: Andrejev No. *333 B. 
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2029. Chains involving other events; without interrelation 
of members. 


Vacant. We might properly transfer Mt 2033 to this place, but 
since it shows a superficial similarity to the adjoining Mt 2032, 
it may stay where it is. The difference between Mt 2032 and 
Mt 2033 illustrates neatly and effectively the difference between 
chains with dependent and interdependent members. 


2030—203. Chains with interdependent members. 


The old woman and her pig. Her pig will not jump the stile so 
that she can go home (the pear will not fall: Grimm No. 72a). She 
appeals in vain for help until the cow gives her milk. The final 
formula is: cow give milk for the cat, cat kill rat, rat gnaw rope, 
rope hang butcher, butcher kill ox, ox drink water, water quench 
fire, fire burn stick, stick beat dog, dog bite pig, pig jump over the 
stile (Z 42). 
Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Mdarchens ‘‘Formelmarchen”’ § 15; 
*BP II 104 (Gr. No. 72a); Clouston Popular Tales and 
Fictions I 289; Kohler-Bolte I 136 (Bladé III 238), 184; 
T. Norlind Svenska allmogens liv? (Stockholm 1925) 613. — 
Dan.: MS DFS; Rumanian 1962. 
A. An ant plants chickpeas. 
Span. 
B. A cock dirties its beak. 
Span. 
C. Mouse eats old couple’s cheese. Cat kills mouse for eating 
cheese. Dog kills cat for eating mouse. 
Spanish 2030 *C. 
D. The pear will not fall. 
** Goebel “‘Birnli’? Handwb. d. dt. Marchens I 256—260. 
FE. Der Bauer schickt den Jockel aus. 
F. Jukel fetches wine. 
A special Bohemian form. 
G. A goat is driven away from nuts or cabbage. 
H. La chanson de Bricou (a cock). 
A characteristic French form. 
J. A disobedient boy. 
*T. Norlind Svenska allmogens liv? (Stockholm 1925) 613. 
K. “Das ist das Haus des hélzernen Mannes.”’ 
BP II 108; Haavio 89 n. I. 
Stronger and Strongest. Mouse perforates wall, wall resists wind, 
wind dissolves cloud, cloud covers sun, sun thaws frost, frost breaks 
foot (L392, Z43)!. 


! The analysis previously included material belonging to Mt. 2030 (especi- 
ally the characteristic sequence: rope, butcher, ox, water, fire, stick). 
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Spanish 2031 appears to be a corrupt form. — Taylor 
Handwb. d. dt. Marchens ‘‘Formelmarchen’”’ § 17; **DeCock 
Volkssage, volksgeloof en volksgebrutk (Antwerp 1918) 
22—36; BP I 148 n. 2; Haavio 20; Kohler-Bolte II 47 
= Kohler Germania II (1857) 481; Stiefel ‘‘Die starksten 
Dinge’”’, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde V (1895) 
448—50; Pancatantra III 12 (Benfey I 373—78, II 264): 
Cosquin I 32; Haavio 79; Chauvin II 97—98; de Vries Volks- 
verhalen uit Oost-Ind1é (1925) I 1—3 No. 1, 356; Voorhoeve 
Overzicht van de volksverhalen der Bataks (Vlissingen 1927) 
166 no. 176. 

2031. A. The Esdras chain: stronger and strongest, wine, king, woman, 
truth. 

DeCock Volkssage, volksgeloof en volksgebruik (Antwerp 
1918) 35—36; Gesta romanorum (ed. Oesterley, 1872) ch. 258; 
Kohler Kleinere Schriften II 55; Taylor Handwh. d. dt. 
Méarchens ‘‘Formelmarchen”’ § 18. 

2031. B. Abraham learns to worship God. At nightfall Abraham worships 
a star, then the moon, then the sun, and finally gives up idolatry. 
Koran Surah 6, 75—78; *Basset Revue des traditions 
populaires VII (1892) 397; Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Mdarchens 
“Formelmarchen”’ § 19. 

2032. The cock’s whiskers. A mouse throws a nut from a tree and hits 
a cock on the head. He also steals the cock’s whiskers. The cock 
asks an old woman to cure him. The final formula is: Fountain 
give up water for forest, forest give up wood for baker, baker give 
up bread for dog, dog give up hairs to cure the cock (Z 44). 

Dan.: MS DFS; T. Norlind Svenska allmogens liv? (Stock- 
holm 1925) 613 ‘““Tupen och hanan’”’; Haavio 89 n. 1; Revue 
des traditions populaires XV (1900) 220; Russ: Andrejev 
(No. 2411); Cushing Zuni Folk Tales (1901) p. 411. 

2032. A. Toad asks magpie in tree to throw down a chestnut. Magpie 
refuses, saying it might break its beak. Toad promises, if that 
happens, to get a horsehair to tie it up again. Magpie throws 
chestnut and breaks beak. Toad asks ass for hair, but ass first 
demands grass; mower demands sheep; shepherd, pup, mother 
dog, bread; baker, stumps. Toad cut the stumps and got the 
hair. 

Spanish 2032* A. 

2033. A nut hits the cock’s head and he thinks the world has come to 
an end. He sends the hen to tell the duck. The duck tells the 
goose, the goose the hare, the hare the fox, the fox the wolf. (Z 45). 
For sequel see Mt 20 C. 

Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Marchens ‘‘Formelmarchen” § 20. — 
Dan.: Kristensen Danske dyrefabler 103—8 Nos. 177—85; 
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Jataka 322 “The Foolish, Timid Rabbit”; Uhland Schriften 
III (1866) 152; Feilberg Bidrag I 750 (hone); Kidd Savage 
childhood (1906) 240 No. 9. 

The mouse regains its tail. The cat bites off the mouse’s tail and 

will return it in exchange for milk. The mouse goes to the cow for 

milk, the farmer for hay, the butcher for meat, the baker for bread. 

Other persons mentioned are the locksmith and the miner. 

Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Mdarchens ‘“‘Formelmarchen” § 21; 
*Newell ]AmF XVIII (1905) 34 n. 1; *Bolte and Polivka II 
107—8; Basset Contes berbéres No. 45 and Nouveaux contes 
berbéres No. 168. 

A. Mouse bursts open when crossing a stream. Series of helpers 
similiar to Mt. 2034. 

*Bolte and Polivka II 107—8, where it is not distinguished 
from Mt 2034. 

B. My dog picked up a string, but did not wish to give it to me 
unless I gave her bread. Cupboard did not wish to give bread 
unless I gave it a key; smith, charcoal; charcoal burner, calf’s 
legbone; butcher, milk; cow, grass; meadow, water, clouds, 
dove’s feather. Dove gave me a feather which I gave to 
clouds, etc. 

Spanish 2030 D. 


Chains based on acts. 


. House that Jack Built. Final formula: This is the farmer that 


sowed the corn that fed the cock that crowed in the morn, that 

waked the priest all shaven and shorn, that married the man all 

tattered and torn, that kissed the maiden all forlorn, that milked 
the cow with the crumpled horn, that tossed the dog, that worried 
the cat, that caught the rat, that ate the malt that lay in the house 

that Jack built (Z 51). 

Feilberg Bidrag I 687, IV 229; Kristensen Danske dyrefabler 
132—37 Nos. 272—295; Haavio 88 n. 2. 

A. A woman has some beans to give an old man who is to build a 
house for her. The goat eats them up. Cumulative search, 
ending thus: Smith give me my iron, iron which belongs to the 
man, man who ate up my fish, fish which belongs to the sea... 
sea —shirt——washerwoman — soap — woman — woo — press — 
grease — herder — cheese — frame — figtree — horn — goat — 
beans. 

Parsons journal of American folklore XXXIII (1920) 

40—43 No. 3; Memoirs XV (I) 207 n. I. 
A hunter finds some honey and lets a few drops fall, flies gather, 
a cat tries to catch the flies, the hunter’s dog kills the cat, a shop- 
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keeper kills the dog, the hunter and the shopkeeper fight, the 
hunter’s and the shopkeeper’s neighbors join the fight. 
*BP II 104 n. 2; Chauvin VIII 41—42 No. 9; Benfey I 
189—91; Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Marchens ‘‘Formelmarchen”’ 
§ 3. 
“T killed my grandmother because she refused to cook a hare. 
I killed a priest because he said my crime was bad. A friar absolved 
me to avoid being killed” (Z 58). 
Spanish 2026. 
Boys get help. One of them injures the helper. Pursued. Hidden 
by a kind hen. One injures the hen. The hen pursues, etc. 
Beckwith Memoirs of the American Folklore Society XVII 
264 f. No. 70. 
The Horseshoe Nail. For the want of a nail the shoe was lost, 
for the want of a shoe the horse was lost, for the want of a horse 
the rider was lost, ... and all for the want of a horseshoe nail. 
*BP III 335—37 (Gr. No. 184). 
The Climax of Horrors. The magpie is dead. Overate on horse- 
flesh. — Horses dead ? — Overworked at the fire. — House burned 
down? — etc. (Z 55). 
**T. Zachariae Kleine Schriften zur indischen Philologte 
(1920) 191—97 “Die Quelle von A. Griins Botenart’’; 
Wesselski Hodscha Nasreddin II 203 No. 401; Crane Exempla 
of Jacques de Vitry 216ff. No. 205. — Hung. 
A. Like 2040 with dog instead of magpie. 
A man catches a mango-bird eating mangoes and strikes it against 
the root of a mango-tree. The bird cannot be forced to say it suffers 
from the blow. In turn, he puts it in water, strikes it on the ground, 
a stile, the doorframe, singes its feathers, cuts it up, cooks it, and 
eats it. The bird always expresses indifference in a cumulative 
thyme. At last the bird asks him to look out of the window, 
whereupon it flies out of his nose and the man dies. 
Crone and Ward Cunnie Rabbit, Mr. Spider and Other Beef 
160; C. Monteil Contes soudanais 145; Parker Village Folktales 
of Ceylon II 430. Compare the obscured chain in Stokes 
Indian Fairy Tales 18. 
The extraordinary names; see Mt 1940; T. Norlind Svenska 
allmogens liv? (Stockholm 1925) 612. 
2250—. Unfinished tales. 
See in general Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Mdarchens ‘‘Formel- 
marchen” § 27; BP II 210; III 455—56; Kohler Kleinere 
Schriften I 269. 


2250—59. Unfinished tales with the concluding 
formula: ‘‘If...., my tale would have been longer.” 
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2260—69. The narrator leaves his audience with 
unsatisfied curiosity. 
2260. Der goldene Schliissel. 
*BP III 455—56 (Gr. 200). 
2270—. The tale ends abruptly with the formula: “And ph 
that is the end of my story.”’ Te 


2300. Endless Tales. 


*Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Marchens’” ‘“Formelmarchen” § 28. wl 

Cf. Mt. 2017. Ce 

2300. Chain of sheep crossing a river. -” 
BP II 209—10. — Icel. 7 


ne 
sh 


> 


2350. Rounds. Stories which begin over again and repeat. 
Taylor Handwb. d. dt. Marchens ‘‘Formelmarchen’”’ § 29. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TENNESSEE REMEDIES. — About 1900 the following treatments for 
phys’! ailments were still administered by the rural whites of Middle 
Ten. 2. 


MAD-STONE FOR HYDROPHOBIA 


I never saw a mad-stone but it was described to me by my grandfather 
who had often taken people to one which was kept at Flintville, Lincoln 
County, Tennessee. It was a grayish, honeycomb-celled rock about three 
inches long, two inches wide, and one inch thick; and was said to have been 
found attached to the ailing foot of a deer which had been killed in the 
near-by mountains. Incidentally, it is believed that deer know that they 
should lie among these healing stones when they are poisoned. 

My grandfather took one boy to this stone and described the treatment 
as follows: the stone was first boiled in water and then placed, as hot as 
could be borne, on the bitten wrist. There it adhered some five minutes 
before it fell off and was lifted with tweezers and placed in a pan of boiling 
cow’s milk which it turned green. This was supposed to be certain proof 
that there was poison, and the process was kept up, with pans of fresh water 
and milk, until there was no ‘green’ reaction, when the boy was brought 
home and had no further trouble. The fee for each application was two 
dollars, but the owner charged nothing for the six meals eaten by the visitors 
nor for the food for their two horses. This would have been a violation of 


CUPPING FOR PAIN IN THE SIDE 

I saw one treatment by cupping for pain in the side. A small liqueur glass 
was slightly warmed and its inner surface liberally coated with turpentine. 
This was set on fire, and the glass, while still blazing, was inverted and 
pressed (cupped) against the bare skin over the locality of the pain. Deprived 
of air, the blaze was, of course, instantly extinguished; but its heat caused 
the blood to rush to the spot and made the skin look inflamed almost to the 
point of blistering. It gave no relief. 


SCARIFYING FOR SPINAL MENINGITIS 

I also saw an eight-day-old child treated for what must have been spinal 
meningitis. Its little body was stiff and its head was drawn back. The 
doctor could give no relief, so in his absence scarifying was resorted to. A 
mid-wife made three tiny parallel incisions, about a third of an inch apart, 
across the small of the child’s back with a razor blade. To these incisions 
she then applied her lips and drew about three mouthfuls of blood. The 
child died on the following day. 


RED PEPPER POULTICE FOR RHEUMATISM 
This remedy is supposed to have been learned from an old Indian squaw, 
who years earlier had cured a case so bad the doctors had given it up. A 
large kettle is filled with water which is thickened to poultice consistency 
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with chopped red peppers and the mixture is boiled for an hour or so. In’ 
this a linen sheet is dipped and placed, steaming hot, about the body of the 
patient. In the meantime blankets have been heated and with them a 
veritable Inferno-bed prepared into which the patient is tightly tucked 
and fed cup after cup of hot tea, “until he sweats the rheumatism out of his 
system.”’ 


A CHARM FOR STOPPING BLOOD 


I learned this from an old man who was often sent for to stop bleeding. 


God made the ocean, 
God sent the flood; 

God calms the ocean, 
God stops the blood. 


EDWARD L. CONWELL. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


WHY THE IRISH CAME TO AMERICA. — The following version of the 
Swan Maiden story was collected in an Irish settlement in the Ozark 
Mountain foothills of southern Illinois. This region is known as Egypt, 
and its inhabitants as Egyptians, and the following reason is given for 
this appellation. It is said that during a drought in the early days 
the people of the central and northern part of the state were forced to 
come to this region for the corn which had failed them on the prairies, 
and they spoke of it as ‘‘going down to Egypt.’’ Muzzey, on the other 
hand, says in his history that the name was given by the slave owners 
who came into the Illinois Territory with their slaves, saying that 
they were going into Egypt. 


The King of France he wanted to git married, but he couldn’t find no 
one that suited him. So he went travelin’ through the country huntin’ a 
wife. He come to a wilderness where an old hermit monk lived. The king 
he stayed there awhile with the old monk, and they would go huntin’. One 
day when they was out a-huntin’ they saw three white swans. The king he 
wanted to kill them, but the old monk said: ‘“‘No, don’t kill them.’’ The 
king he asked why, and the monk he said, ‘“They ain’t swans. They’re the 
girls who come to the lake every day to swim.’’ The old monk had lived 
a thousand years and he knew all about things. 

The king he wanted to catch the three girls. But the old man said that the 
only way they could catch them was to git their clothes, and that would be 
hard to do, for the three women swam so fast that he couldn’t git their 
clothes. But the king kept on insistin’ about catchin’ the three girls; so the 
old monk give him a pair of ten mile boots to put on. The king he put on 
the ten mile boots and slipped up to the bank of the lake and stole the three 
girls’ clothes before they knowed it. 

Then the girls swam to the shore when they saw what the king had done 
and they begged for their clothes. But the king wouldn’t give them back 
without they’d take him along with them. The three women they agreed to. 
The oldest girl took the king first, and she flew away with him and her 
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sisters followed. She carried the king a long way till she came to a mountain, 
ansd she dropped him. The second sister she caught him and carried him 
across the mountain and on a way till she got tired. Then she dropped him. 


_The youngest sister she caught the king and carried him the rest of the way. 


She was the one the king was goin’ to marry. 

When they got to the home of the three sisters though, the king he couldn’t 
tell them apart. But the youngest she give him a sign: she held her knees 
close together, and the other two held their knees apart. And they were 
married and lived very happy. But the king wanted to go back to France. 
His wife told him he couldn’t, for he would die if he did. He kept on insistin’ 
on goin’ back. His wife she finally fixed up a flyin’ ship to take him back, 
but she told him he would die if he got out. The king promised not to git 
out of the ship, but come straight back. 

When the king got to France, he forgot all about what he had promised 
his wife. He stepped out on the ground and Death was right there, and he 
nabbed him. 

“Don’t take me, Death,” the king said. ‘Take these old men around 
here. I’m young.”’ 

“T want you,’’ said Death holdin’ on tight to the king. 

The king saw that Death was goin’ to take him anyhow, so he said all 
right he’d go if Death would git in that box he had along. Death got in the 
box, and the king slammed the lid shut and fastened it tight, so he couldn’t 
git out. The king got in his machine and flew back to his wife. 

When the king got back to his wife, he told her what had happened, and 
he started to open the box Death was in. His wife stopped him and said: 
‘Don’t open that box here. If you do we'll all die.”’ 

They didn’t know what to do with Death. But a storm come up over the 
ocean, and they took the box with Death in it and dropped it into the ocean. 
The box floated a long time in the ocean till it come to Ireland and was 
washed ashore. Men got the box up on the shore and began to wonder what 
was in it. Two big Irishmen got sledge-hammers and broke the box open. 
Death flew out and killed every man of them. And he started to killin’ people 
all over Ireland. That was why the Irishmen left Ireland and come to 
America. 

CHARLES NEELY. 

Carterville, Il. 


EUROPEAN VERSIONS OF THE TAR-BABY STORY. In JAFL XLV, 267— 
268, Mr. J. W. Ashton has published a fourth version of the tar-baby story 
taken from Nisbet Bain, Cossack Fairy Tales and Folk Tales. The version 
has a few of the elements of the baustein established by me and is certainly 
related to the general type. The find confirms the opinion expressed by me 
that more European versions of the tale would be found in the libraries of 
Europe. Several months before the publication of Mr. Ashton’s article I 
had received three Russian versions of the same tale now published from 
Nisbet Bain from my colleague and friend Professor Eugéne Kagaroff of 
the University of Leningrad. All three are so similar to the Ruthenian 
version from Nisbet Bain that I will merely indicate the sources as sent me 
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with the versions by Professor Kagaroff: Rudchenko, Narodnye yujno- 
vusskie skazki (Popular Folk-tales from southern Russia) II, 7; Hnatyuk 
in Revue Ucrainienne, Ethnohvafichnyi Sbirnik, XXXVII—XXXVIIL 
no. 214; Serov, Sbornik russkich skazok (Russian Folk-Tales), Leningrad, 
1925, no. 15. 

AURELIO M. ESPINOSA. 


Stanford University, California. 


SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING STILES AND STAIRS. Gordon H. Harper, of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., asks the readers of this Journal 
for information about superstitions connected with stiles or stairs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


STRUKTURPROBLEME IN PRIMITIVER Musik. Wilhelm Heinitz. With 68 pages 
of music, 13 tables and 17 examples. Hamburg, Friederichsen, de 
Gruyter and Co., 1931. 


Mr. Heinitz’s treatise claims to establish a new method for the study of 
music, especially primitive music. He insists that the motor element is 
primary in music, and that this rather than its reflection in the acoustic 
realm (music in terms of sounds) ought to the be first consideration: ‘“The 
acoustical phenomenon is merely a partial, according to our opinion merely 
a secondary, complex in the musico-phonetic experience.”’ (p. 24.) Further: 
‘We consider the primary, essential element in music to lie not in the acoustic 
(klanglich-akustisch) but in the motor (organisch-motorisch) realm, which 
of course is psychologically conditioned.”’ (p. 16.) With this thesis one may 
or may not quarrel; it is a matter of viewpoint. He carries it, however, to 
excessive lengths, as when he says: ‘‘We conceive the acoustic realm as the 
gradual increase of motor frequencies beyond the lower limits of what can be 
experienced by audition...’’ (pp. 16—17.) 

Music is then merely a superstructure, a medium in which always implicit 
motor tendencies become explicit. But, whatever the “interplay of biological 
complexes”’ (p. 3) striving for expression, their forms are bound to be overlaid 
and modified by historical and cultural developments. Musical instruments 
are an additional extraneous factor; the motor behaviour of the player is 
first of all dictated by the technique of his instrument. The author grants 
that standards thus imposed prevent music, as well as the accompanying 
motor behaviour of performer and listener, from being in our culture a 
simple, spontaneous manifestation, i. e. that our music is not an unbroken 
translation of motor tendencies into sound. But he believes that the music 
of primitive people is less conditioned by these modifying forces; it is, in 
contrast to musical expression in our culture, ‘‘more emotional-naive than 
voluntary-selective (voluntativ-disponierend)’’. (p. 3.) However, a long 
discussion (pp. 5—9) which concludes that as term or as concept “‘primitive”’ 
is meaningless seems in itself to invalidate his position. 

If we turn from behaviouristic psychology and experimental phonetics 
(from which the author has drawn most of his armory) to ethnological data, 
we find that in all cultures songs are learned more commonly than impro- 
vised. Improvisation itself remains always within stylistic standards, even if 
these are not easy to define or delimit. Singer and composer (usually the 
same person) are socially recognized and often professionally specialized 
members of the community, who have undergone long periods of training. 
A performance is often preceded by individual or group-practice. Corporate 
ownership, social standards and religious taboo in various ways make for 
the permanance of individual songs. All this is difficult to reconcile with a 
theory of ‘‘emotional-naive’’ expression springing from the moment’s 


inspiration. 
Primitive music is mostly vocal. Consequently it may appear, at first 
sight, that musical instruments are less apt in primitive music to level motor 
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behaviour by introducing into it extraneous, technically determined 
tendencies. But is it necessary to point out that the singing voice, to all 
purposes, is a “‘musical instrument’”’ like any other? The composer is well 
aware of this. One may well conceive of the singing voice as an exceptionally 
sensitive medium of musical expression, because it is capable of infinite 
subtle shades — in speech. But this very same rich instrument contents 
itself, in the simplest musical styles that we know, with the singing of two 
tones only. It confines itself in practically every distinct style toa special 
technique of execution, a technique historically developed and culturally 
modified and standardized. 

Much of the musical material used by the author is in flagrant contrast 
with the meticulousness of the theoretical distinctions that make up a large 
part of the book. We find no study of the behaviour of native singers while 
singing the songs. There is often no indication what kind of song we are 
dealing with, no data about the dancing which accompanies some of the 
songs. Many examples are given without any text, or the text is not coordina- 
ted with the music, nor linguistically analyzed. Linguistic accent and length 
are not taken into account. No doubt most of the studies so far published in 
this field share some of these deficiencies. But many of these failings can be 
excused if the aim is to take the material primarily as musical expression. 
Here, however, the author’s approach cannot even approximate its objective 
unless all these factors are unravelled, and their relation to the strictly 
musical phase made clear, a task which by itself would call for apparatus 
not yet devised and for a discipline of psychology more advanced than at 
present. The material employed by the author (2 Korana, 6 Nicha and 
2 Abyssinian songs, 13 melodies of the Kate in New Guinea and 3 Dakota 
songs, all recorded in the phonetic laboratory of the University of Hamburg 
and transcribed by the author) has not been collected with a view to the 
aims of the present treatise; it is not sufficient in bulk nor is it in other 
respects adequate to support the author’s contentions. 

The book reiterates that herewith the methods in the study of primitive 
music become those of the natural sciences, and can now be truly scientific. 
This belief is founded chiefly upon the view that experimental phonetics (to 
which this study belongs according to the author) is a part of the domain of 
the natural sciences. However this may be, a number of details in the proce- 
dure are ill-advised from the viewpoint of scientific caution. The songs from 
New Guinea were recorded from a white man, although he was born in New 
Guinea and in command of the Kate language. Three of these songs are 
admittedly Christian hymns printed in hymn-books, certainly not unadul- 
terated examples of primitive musico-motor behaviour, even if the melodies 
may have been in existence before they were fitted to Christian texts. The 
transcriptions take little account of tones outside our tempered tone-system. 
In analyzing the musical examples, no distinction is made between factors 
pertaining to the motor behaviour of the Western listener and investigator 
and to those of the native singer. A striking instance of this confusion appears 
in the method of measuring musical (dynamic) intensity. The author beats 
time to each song and then measures in the air with a stick the approximate 
length of his downward beat. The length-measurements t 1s determined 
are compiled as data on “‘intensity’’! Mr. Heinitz explains that this procedure 
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is based upon the definition of intensity as the product of mass and the 
distance covered by it in a unit of duration. Not many phoneticians, however, 
will agree with the application (even if accurately effected) of this physical 
definition to vocal phenomena. 

One cannot help feeling that the author’s laborious interpretation falls 
short. It shares with experimental phonetics and behaviourism the failing 
observed at times in these two disciplines, undue optimism prompted by 
faith in the accessories of scientific procedure: apparatus, measurements, 
graphs, tables, and relentlessly applied terminology. 

The fundamental concept, that of the motor foundation of music, is not 
new. Music is certainly related to motor expression (although by no means 
exclusively) in the experience of listener and performer. It calls forth visible 
or invisible nervous and muscular reactions and it easily becomes associated 
with language, action, dance, work, and play. But each of these manifesta- 
tions brings to the combination its own history and habits, and this holds 
not only for our modern Western culture, but for any form of human society, 
including the so-called primitive. As long as psychology, physiology, and 
phonetics do not provide us with adequate equipment for unravelling the 
resultant complex, it will be safer to continue to consider the study of musical 
forms primarily as the study of phenomena experienced through the musical 
ear, naturally coordinating with our findings whatever else we may be able 
to grasp. In examining musical forms strange to our own experience, where 
our accustomed standards fail us, we cannot afford to supplant the perspec- 
tives of history and cultural setting with general assumptions or attitudes 
borrowed from other sciences. 

GEORGE HERZOG 

Yale University Graduate School. 

New Haven, Conn. 


BALLAD BOOKS AND BALLAD MEN: Raids and Rescues in Britain, America, 
and the Scandinavian North since 1800, by Sigurd Bernhard Hustvedt. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1930. Pp. IX, 376. 


With this volume, which is late in coming to my desk, Hustvedt completes 
his survey of ballad scholarship in Britain, America, and Scandinavia. He 
closes with the English and Scottish Popular Ballads of Francis James 
Child (1882—1898) and a brief epilogue (pp. 228—9), reviewing the latest 
American collections. The dispute over the communal origin of ballads, — a 
dispute which was most actively carried on after the beginning of the century 
and which therefore falls without his limits, — is briefly and sanely examined 
in the introductory chapter. One regrets that he does not promise us a fuller 
survey of this dispute, a history of the study of ballad music, which Cecil J. 
Sharp’s English Folk-Song: Some Conclusions (London, 1907), the Journal 
of the Folk-Song Society (1899ff.), the investigation of the Faroic melodies 
(Hustvedt, p. 174), and the studies of scholars in countries lying beyond those 
named by Hustvedt have so auspiciously begun, and some estimate of the 
various special studies of particular subjects in the ballad field such as the 
investigation of the historical background of various ballads or of ballad 
metrics. The limit he sets is, however, a logical one and equally so is the 
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restriction to ballads in distinction from folk-song. Yet he does not hold too 
closely to this restriction, since he mentions now and again progress in the 
collection of popular tales. In view of this enlargement of scope he might, 
I think, have found space for brief allusions to the progress in the collection 
and study of children’s songs, e. g. Ritson’s Gammer Gurton’s Garland (Lon- 
don, 1860). 

Admirable is the sketch (pp. 13ff.) of problems in ballad studies. He 
wisely concludes (p. 14) that ballads are not to be traced to a common 
ancestry. Such questions as the origins of ballad form and ballad matter 
are raised and must be pursued. He insists rightly enough (p. 15) that the 
term ‘‘ballad’’ must be reserved for poems in the familiar stanzas and 
metres. By implication, then, he rejects the extension of ‘‘ballad’”’ to include 
Spanish, Greek, or Russian narrative song. Such extensions, although they 
are often made by ballad scholars, throw no light on our problems but rather 
obscure them. 

Hustvedt traces carefully the genesis of Chiid’s arrangement of ballads 
in the English and Scottish Popular Ballads and reviews the literary imitations 
of ballads. He concludes with an excellent bibliography of English and 
Scandinavian ballad collections and studies, a bibliography which extends 
far beyond the limits of his historical review. In all respects the task which 
Hustvedt sets himself is one worth doing. He conceives it clearly and 
performs it well. 

ARCHER TAYLOR. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SEX RITES AND CUSTOMS; an annotated Record of 
Books, Articles and Illustrations in all Languages. By Roger Goodland. 
Demy 4to. VI, 752 pages. George Routledge & Sons Ltd. London 1931. 
Price 63s. net. 


This bibliography is the outcome of the author’s perusal some twenty 
years ago of the inadequate list of works appended to the Cultur Arborum. 
He has produced a work which is more than its title claims it to be. It is 
more than a bibliography; it is, in fact, an index of the world’s literature on 
the subject. It is divided into two parts. In the first part are given the 
names of authors and their works, and page references to the subjects dealt 
with (pp. 1—667). The second part (pp. 669—752) is even more useful than 
the first. It is a clear and well arranged index of the various subjects listed 
in the first part, and will undoubtedly be of the greatest utility to anthro- 
pologists and others needing references on sex matters. 

On the other hand no bibliography of such an extended subject can be 
complete. The sub-title “in all languages’? which claims that books and 
articles in all languages have been examined promises more than any on 
man can fulfill, and Goodland has not fulfilled it. Some references in the 
index are fragmentary. Why, for instance, should the author give Mitra 
alone as an authority on Tlaloc? Such references are misleading. 

The following supplementary references, all from works published before 
1930, may be of service: 

Bayer, F. H. and Lebzelter, V., “Treatment of Barrenness and 
Veneral Disease among the Zulus,’”’ A nthropos, XXII (1927). Pp. 287— 
289 [venereal diseases]. 
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Bonnerjea, B. Add. to p. 628 (2) 79—8o [catamenial flow], 144 
{aphrodisiacs}. 

Culin, [R.] Stewart, ‘‘“Games of the North American Indians,”’ 24th 
Ann. Rep. Bur. Eth. Washington, 1907. P. 529 [phallicism in ring- 
and-pin]. 

Fischer, E., ‘‘Paparouda und Scaloian,” Globus, XCIII (1908). 


P. 14 [ritual nudity — Roumania]. 

Harris, J. H., Dawn in Darkest Africa. London, 1912. P. 66 [neces- 
sity of coitus — Congo]. 

Hoffman, W. J., ‘“The Menominee Indians,’”’ rgth Ann. Rep. Bur. 
Eth. Washington, 1896. Pp. 67, 153 [aphrodisiacs — Menominee}. 

Hdltker, G., “Die Familie bei den Azteken,” Anthropos, XXV 
(1930). Pp. 507—510 [prostitution, aphrodisiacs — ancient Aztec]. 


Nelson, E. W., ““The Eskimo about Bering Strait,’’ 18th Ann. Rep. 
Bur. Eth. Washington, 1899. Pp. 167, 225 [phallic paintings — Eskimo] 

Nohl, J., The Black Death; a Chronicle of the Plague. Tr. by C. H. 
Clarke. New York and London [Author’s preface dated 1924]. Pp. 207 
—226 [ritual coitus]. 

Roth, W. E., ‘“‘An Inquiry into the Animism and Folk-lore of the 
Guiana Indians,’’ 30th Ann. Rep. Bur. Eth. Washington, 1915. 
Pp. 285—288 [aphrodisiacs — Guiana Indians]. 

Swanton, J. R., Early History of the Creek Indians. Bull. 73, Bur. 
Am. Eth. Washington, 1922. P. 373 [berdaches]. 

—, ‘‘Religious Beliefs and Medical Practices of the Creek Indians,”’ 
gond Ann. Rep. Bur. Eth. Washington, 1928. Pp. 499, 500, 635—636 
{aphrodisiacs — Creek]. 

Trebitsch, R., ‘“Versuch einer Psychologie der Volksmedizin und des 
Aberglaubens,”” Mitteilungen dey Anthropologischen Gesellschaft. 
XXXXIII(3te Folge, XIII). Vienna, 1913. P. 197 [ritual nudity]. 

Walk, L., ‘Die ersten Lebensjahre des Kindes in Siidafrika,”’ 
Anthropos, XXIII (1928). P. 43—44 [body formed by repeated 
coitus]. 

Winthuis, J., Das Zweigeschlechterwesen bei den Zentralaustraliern 
und anderen Vélkern. Lésungsversuch der ethnologischen Hauptprobleme 
auf Grund primitiven Denkens. Vol. V. Forschungen der Volker- 
psychologie und Soziologie ed. by R. Thurnwald. Leipsic, 1928. 
[symbolism of sexual organs]. 





BIREN BONNERJEA. 


ANMERKUNGEN ZU DEN KINDER- U. HAUSMARCHEN DER BRUDER GRIMM. 
Neu bearbeitet von Johannes Bolte, ... [and others]. Fiinfter Band. 
Leipzig: Dieterische Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1932. vI, 305 p. (Section XII. 
Amerika.) 


This fifth and last volume contains the anxiously awaited ‘‘Register’’. 
Unfortunately the index is only 40 pages for the entire 5 vols., and contains 
only keywords and principal authors, omitting the many authors whose works 
are listed in the long bibliographies in various sections. Even in a single 
bibliography there is no alphabetic nor geographic arrangement. 
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The volume is divided into 5 sections, by continents (Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, Australia and Oceania), anda sixth section on theories of origin and 
spread of folktales. The sections by continents are subdivided by groups 
of peoples. 

“Sammeltatigkeit’’? announces the purpose of the bulk of this © ime. 
Bolte and his collaborators have evidently set for themselves the stupeidous 
task of giving a bibliography of the major folktale collections of ail the 
peoples of the earth; and they have, indeed, amassed a huge amount of 
material. Preceding many of these bibliographies is a survey of outstanding 
features in the history of folktale collection in these groups: founding of 
societies, journals, appearance of cornerstone works, etc. Obviously, in a 
volume of only 305 pages we would not expect completeness in bibliographies 
covering the whole world; but we reasonably expect a good selection of the 
more fundamental collections. Indeed, this is exactly what Bolte states in 
his Foreword: ‘“‘der ins Ungeheure angewachsenen Marchenliteratur der 
fiinf Erdteile, aus der doch alles Wertvolle verzeichnet werden sollte.” 
He laments that he has not been able actually to see all the titles he lists 
(“nicht alles mit eigenen Augen gepriift werden konnte’’). 

The proportioning and balancing of the bulk of material seems lopsided. 
Of course we might grant a German scholar 25 pages on his own country; 
but what shall we say when we find 10 pages devoted to little Poland and 
only 7 to the entire New World, North and South America, including 
Central America, Mexico, and the West Indies ? The total amount of biblio- 
graphy given on the New World is equivalent to that on Italy alone. Such 
proportioning fails to reflect the true proportion of actual total mass of 
published material in these regions. 

Reading through the subheads under the section on Germany, we find: 
“32. Ost- und WestpreuBen. 33. Posen. 34 Pennsylvanien.’’ Finding Penn- 
sylvania German under Germany, we look for Canadian French under 
France; but no, the Canadian French group and all other New World foreign 
groups (Spanish, English, African) are found, not under the foreign section, 
as Germany, but under America. Some Brazilian collections are listed twice: 
once under Portugal and again under America (South). Are the Pennsylvania 
Germans more German than American, whereas the Canadian French are 
more American than French and the Mexicans are more American than 
Spanish ? The basis of classification is not clear. 

Being most familiar with folklore in the Americas, I turn to this section 
for a detailed check. In the brief discussion of the Americas (scarcely more 
than one page) the only folklore group mentioned is the American Folklore 
Society. If two lines can be awarded to bibliography of one individual tale, 
as El gallo pelado, middle p. 236, or El agua amarilia, top p. 86 (one line), why 
is there no room to mention the Publications of the Texas Folklore Society, 
1916-, Folksay, published at the University of Oklahoma, 1920-, etc.? Of 
the 18 titles in the Central and North American Spanish section, 5 refer 
exclusively to Porto Rico. With more than a quarter of the space devoted 
to one island, why is there no room for the larger island of Cuba, which, in 
recent years, has been the most active center in folklore publication of any 
of the regions covered in this section? Not a title is given from Cuba, not 
even mention of the Archivos del folklore cubano, 1924-, containing folktale 
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texts, as Hernandez Suarez, ‘‘Cuentos recogidos en Camagiiey,” 4,25 and 
5, OI. Likewise, in the South American section, Brazil and Chile are best 
represented. Here again the bibliography distorts the true picture of folklore 
activity in this region. Argentina is the most active center in the field, yet 
the bibliography lists only a few titles touching on Argentina, and those are 
Indian. There is no mention of a most fundamental reference: Publicaciones 
del Instituto de Literatura Argentina. Seccion de folklore, especially the 3a serie: 
Catalogo de la coleccton de folklore donada por el Consejo Nacional de Educacion, 
which began publication in 1925 and is now in its third volume. This is a 
catalogue of the huge manuscript collection of Argentine folklore gathered 
by the national department of education through its school-teachers through- 
out the provinces, including listings of dozens of folktales. This is the greatest 
single instance of Sammeltatigkeit in the New World. Furthermore, if ,,die 
Fiille der hergehérigen Publikationen verbietet, sie hier vollstandig zu ver- 
zeichnen’’, as is stated on page 230, why not list a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy for further reference, as A. Lesser, “Bibliography of American 
folklore’, Journal of American Folklore, 41, 1—60, covering English, French, 
Spanish, Indian in North and South America, for the period 1915—1928 ? 

The bibliography of the American section is divided into 5 groups: 
1) Spanish [evidently from Central America, Mexico, West Indies], 2) French 
[Canadian], 3) English [Canada and United States], 4) Indian [all except 
South American], 5) Negro [West Indies and United States], 6) South America 
fall sources, chiefly Indian]. We may well ask with astonishment, Is there 
nothing American in America? Have we white Americans, in the past 
300 years, produced nothing individual and typical worthy of mention? Are 
all the stories in I. G. (not J. G.) Carter’s ‘“Tales from the Southern Blue 
Ridge,”’ Journal of American Folklore, 38, 340, of English origin? They are 
all listed under the English group. Tale no. 19 and other tales of Irishmen 
who come to America and have strange adventures, are these English ? Also 
there is no mention of the abundant Paul Bunyan bibliography, nor Pecos 
Bill, nor John Henry, nor any of the other numerous and typically American 
tall stories. The uniquely American environment which plays an integral 
part in the development of these tales is conclusive proof that they are 
just as American as any Spanish folktale is Spanish or any German tale is 
German. Hence, the ‘“‘cream’’ group of the American section is entirely 
lacking. All titles listed in the French group are from Canada. There is only 
one title to represent French influence in New Orleans: A. Fortier, Louisiana 
folktales, in French dialect and English translation, Boston, 1895, and this 
title is listed not in the French but in the Negro group. This Negro group 
lists titles chiefly from the South and the West Indies. M. A. Owen, Voodoo 
tales as told among the Negroes of the Southwest, New York, 1893, would have 
given one title for the Southwest. 

Our first impression is that the bibliography includes only genuine folk- 
tales, rather accurately reproduced. But in the first section (Spanish) we 
find: 3 of the 5 titles from Porto Rico (2 by Morales Cabrera and 1 by 
Timothée) are literary products of these authors primarily, and contain only 
a smattering of true folk material, utilized to give folk flavor to these art 
works. Timothée’s work is merely dated 1923; this is really the second 
edition, the first edition dating 1917. S. Thompson’s Tales of the North 
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American Indians, Cambridge: Harvard Press, 1929, gives a large bibli 
graphy of many Indian tales, and renders unnecessary mention of many ming 
journal and series publications which are cited. The works of J. C. Ha 
although popular in origin, have undergone considerable literary polishig 
at the hands of the author; that is, Harris was as much author as } 
was collector, but his works are listed without distinction along with te 
accurately reproduced by folklore collectors; also many collections adapte 
for the nursery are listed without distinction. In the South American grou 
we find listed Ricardo Palma’s Tradiciones peruanas! These are not folktale 
at all, but traditions, exactly as the title states, taken chiefly from log 
history and actual incidents. Furthermore, far from being accurately reprod 
uced folk texts, these traditions are written up in fine, elegant literary styl¢ 
and constitute an important contribution to Peruvian literature. If this work 
is to be mentioned, why not also include C. Coll y Toste’s Leyendas p 
torriquenas, 3 vols. San Juan, Porto Rico, 1924—25, which is much th 
same sort of thing and equally important in Porto Rico? On page 238 ther 
is a confusing entry: R. Lenz, Introduccién a los estudios araucanos (Anale 
de la Universidad de Chile 94. 1896) p. 177—379: Cuentos. This title applies, 
as one might naturally suppose, only to the introduction, p. i—li, whidf 
contains no tales. The body of the work is called Estudios Avaucanos. Volsy 
VI—IX contain the tales and bear the following titles: 

VI. Cuentos Araucanos. I. Cuentos de animales. 

VII. Cuentos Araucanos. II. Cuentos miticos y semi-miticos. 

VIII. Cuentos Araucanos. III. Cuentos de orijen europeo. 

IX. Cuentos Araucanos. IV. Cuentos histéricos. 

These appeared in the Anales de la Universidad de Chile, 1896—97, andj 
also in separate reprints. Between vols. VIII and IX, inserted in the same 
series of pagination, is an Apéndice a los Estudios VI, VII, VIII. In listing 
Lenz, Cuentos de adivinanzas, in the Revista de folklore chileno 2, 8, why) 
neglect to add the second part, 3, 8, containing comparative notes and) 
additional texts? In citations to this Revista, the number after the comma) 
does not refer to page, as is generally true in this bibliography, but to 
“entrega’’ or number, although this fact is not made clear. R. A. Laval’s} 
Cuentos de Pedro Urdemalas is listed simply Santiago 1925. It might be 
added that this work forms ‘‘entregas’’ 4—5 of vol. 6 of the Revista dey 
folklore chileno. 

In spite of lack of balance, faulty grouping, and errors in citation, Bolte’s7 
wish may be confirmed: ‘‘Méchte sich trotzdem dieser Versuch als ein niitz-} 
liches Hilfsmittel fiir die wissenschaftliche Marchenforschung erweisen!”’ 


University of North Carolina Ralph S. Boggs. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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